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PROPERTY-ROOM OF THE GRAND NATIONAL THEATRE IN WASHINGTON. 
U. S. G—* What sounds are those in front? Am I recalled ?” ; sts 
Unoiz. Sam—“ No; times have changed! A few years ago our Cesar was triumphant. But now the public are hissing you off the stage. They have discovered that your trickery, 


not your talent, kept you in place. You want a third engagement ; but, tricks or no tricks, the people won't have you. I shall soon have to put you away with the rest of these 
useless puppets.” 


Cotumpia—“ Here, Uncle, I have brought you a new set of good, honest faces. You will have no cause to be ashamed of these. There is not a Orédit Mobilier face among them.” 
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EXIT CONGRESS. 


HE close of the session of Congress leaves 
i | the political situation substantially as it 
was at the time of the Fall elections. The 
Republican majority has done nothing to con- 
ciliate the popular opposition nor to regain the 
confidence of the country. It went to Washington 
depressed and confused by the political revo- 
lution of November, knowing it had received 
a terrible blow anl fecling stunned in con- 
sequence, but in great perplexity as to who had 
hit it. Some laid the blow to the “hard times,” 
others to the third-term, others to the pestifer- 
ous newspapers, and others still to a sort of 
cantankerous condition of the public mind for 
which there was no more accounting than the 
freaks of an hysterical woman. The cause of 
the revolution was simple enough, but too un- 
welcome to the average Congressman to be re- 
garded by him. It was that the country was 
tired of him and his ways, and was determined 
to have a change. The third-term business, 
the wretched condition of the South, and the 
character of the President’s appointments, all 
assisted to bring about the popular revolution 
that fairly stupefied the politicians. Such a 
jaanifestation of quiet purpose in the minds of 
tlie paople is something that upsets the calcula- 
tions of the shrewdest politician and puts him 
at sea in his planning. He feels that, after all, 
the people ave not puppets to be used at will, 
that they will not always dance to his piping, 
even if he does pipe the old tunes that once set 
thein agog. 

Do the best they might, the Republican 
majority in Congress had a hard job before 
them, if they attempted to satisfy the popular 
demand. The country had declared its loss of 
confidence, and its desire for new men and new 
methods. There was little time for the de- 
velopment of anything like a new policy, and 
yo great statesmen at hand to use instead of 
fighting the popular sentiment. So the Re- 
publicans fell into their old ways, accepted 
the old dvill-masters, and proceeded as before 
to stir up new enemies in every direction. 
Congress adjourns without one act which 
strengthens the party, or the appearance of a 
single Republican bold enough to criticise the 
White House. The Southern question remains 
as it was, to be the dominant one in the cam- 
paign of 1876, and the record of Grant with 
reference to it must remain as the record of 
the Republican Party, which by its Con- 
‘pressional representatives is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the Administration, and cainot 
disentangle itself from the acts of the Admin- 
istration. 

The confusing reports ofthe Louisiana Com- 
mittees assist in making more complicated the 
situation in that State and more obnoxious the 
manner and persistence of Federal inter- 
ference. No “compromise” can now settle 
the conflict there. As long as_ Kellogg 
js Governor of Louisiana, and Federal sol- 
diers are at hand to keep him in his chair, 
so long the elements of disturbance and the 
fuel for outbreak will be present, and ready 
to be stirred up for partisan purposes. Poor 
Louisiana, like Virginia during the war, must fur- 
nish the battlefields on which will be fought 
the great political fight of the parties. The 
Wheeler compromise, involving the recognition 
of Kellogg as Governor and the reseating of the 
members expelled by the military, has been 
accepted by the Conservative caucus of the 
Legislature, under protest, the alternative, in 
the words of the committee of the caucus, being 
“either to submit abjectly to an undoubted 
usurpation, or to plunge the State into a condi- 
tion of anarchy, in which event they were 
warned that they would be unrelentingly 
crushed by the Federal Administration.” They 
add these solemn words: “The rights of our 
people can only be vindicated, if ever vindi- 
cated, by the action of the American people, 
who may find too late that their own liberties 
have perished with those of Louisiana.” The 
compromise, therefore, does nothing to perma- 
nently settle affairs in Louisiana. The ques- 
tion of Federal interference in the State 
remains exactly where it was before Congress 
assembled, and Grant’s methods, Congress not 
having disavowed them, are a part of the 
record, as they must be of the policy, of the 
Republican Party when it goes before the 
country at the next Presidential election. On 
that national ground the battle of Louisiana 
riviic and wrongs will he fought out. As near 





as we can forecast now, the Southern question 
will be the one on which the eountry will di- | 
vide, a question overshadowing with its im- 

portance all others, whether of taxation or | 
general administration. | 

The substantial failure of the method of 
compromise in Louisiana might-easily have | 
been anticipated. for failure it is. A pro- | 
mise exacted under threats of personal vio- | 
lence the law does not hold to be binding, 
and so this compromise, accepted (if it shall be 
finally accepted) under threats of being “ un- 
relentingly crushed by the Federal Adminis- 
tration,” will not be held by the people asa 
just or satisfactory settlement of the Louisiana 
question, binding upon the citizens of the State 
in the last emergency. It is a temporary ex- 
pedient for averting a collision which is sure 
to come at some time. An English-speaking 
people were never before satisfied with such 
a treatment of rights they held dear, and they 
are not likely now to rest quietly under com- 
promise extorted by threats. If Louisiana is 
not able to govern herself in her own way, and 
the negroes are unequal to the defense of their 
own rights, the fact has not yet been proved 
to the satisfaction of the country. On the 
contrary, the popular conviction is, that Lou- 
isiana left to herself would have done well 
enough, as well as we do here in New York, 
and that the whole trouble in the State grows 
out of a sort of Federal interference antago- 
nistic to our system of Government. The time 
is not far off when the distressed State will 
have an opportunity of exhibiting its capacity 
for self government, unawed by the presence 
of Federal soldiers, and urdistracted by the 
intrigues of Federal officials. Until that day 
comes, compromises will be unavailing to 
stifle the aspirations of the citizens for full 
and free control of their own State affairs, 
and to unsettle their determination to bring 
about their complete enfranchisement. It is 
not safe, therefore, to look for quiet at New 
Orleans, certainly not for anything approach- 
ing content or prosperity, or for the removal 
of the causes of social and political disturb- 
ance which can be used for partisan effect 
by the politicians, until the people of the 
country have formally registered their deter- 
mination to grant to the State the same rights 
which New York and Massachusetts and 
Iilinois enjoy, and to sustain the citizens in 
undisturbed possession of the same, so long as 
they continue, as they are now, in a condition 
of peace. 

Congress adjourns amid the profound thank- 
fulness of the nation. In the opinion of the 
country it has proved itself unequal to the 
task of restoring peace and prosperity to the 
South, and has exhibited in its later acts 
the same incapacity to deal with the import- 
ant questions of public policy upon which 
the welfare of both North and South depends, 
which rendered its earlier acts occasions for 
the political revolution of last November. 
Congress had lost public confidence, and it 
was time for it to go home and repent it of its 
sins. 








INCREASED TAXES. 


ECRETARY BRISTOW has called on Con- 
gress to give him forty millions additional 
revenue, and Congress has done its best to 
satisfy him. From the remotest times Govern- 
ments have usually been bad, and, in propor- 
tion to their badness, expensive. Government 
in all countries is seldom anything better than 
a necessary evil, and the best measure of the 
evils and abuses of Governments is their cost 
in dollars and cents. Debts and taxes measure 
the cost of a Government, and the effects of 
debts and taxes are seen in the poverty and 
oppression of the many, and the profusion and 
arrogance of the few. These observations are 
intended specially to apply to Mr. Bristow’s 
modest demand, and generally to the state of 
things now existing in the country. The Gov- 
ernment of New York City, for instance, has 
not been good, otherwise the city would not 
be over a hundred million dollars in debt, and 
afflicted with taxes which take from its citi- 
zens thirty million dollars a year. The Gov- 
ernment at Washington is not any better, or it 
would not require three hundred millions a 
year—for that is less than its cost, including 
the sums which it receives for carrying the 
mails, which do not appear, as they should, in 
the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
We say nothing of Louisiana, or South Caro- 
lina. The Government of our city, and 
the Governments of nearly all the other 
great cities of the country, and the Govern- 
ment at Washington likewise, are growing 
worse instead of better, and the proof of it is 
that taxes are increasing, and the condition of 
the governed constantly growing more unen- 
durable. This is a warning which those in 
power would have done well to heed, and 
which those who succeed them must attend to. 
The growth of a thing can best he shown 
by a comparison of its present state with that 
at some former time. Just before the war of 
the Revolution, or a little more than one hun- 
dred years ago, the different civil establish- 
ments of all the British Colonies in North 
America cost the inhabitants, as Adam Smith 
tells us in the “ Wealth of Nations,” less than 
four hundred thousand dollars a year—“ an 
ever-memorable example at how small an ex- 
pense three millions of people may not only 
be governed, but well governed.” The Colo- 
nies soon after rebelled against the tyranny of 
the Home Government, and thirteen of them, 





having secured their independence, became 
the United States of America. During the 
first twenty-two years of our Govern- 
ment under the present Constitution, from 
1789 to the breaking out of the War of 1812, 
the average annual cost of administering every 
part of it, including the interest on the public 
debt, was considerabiy less than ten million 
dollars a year. From the end of the War of 
1812 down to the close of Jackson's adminis- 
tration in 1837, the average annual expendi- 
ture for all purposes was about twenty 
million dollars, and the entire public debé was 
paid off. From 1837 to the breaking out of 
the Mexican War, a period of nine years, the 
expenditures were kept at an average of 
about twenty-five millions a year. From the 
close of the Mexican War to 1861 they rose 
from forty millions to sixty-five and seventy 
millions, an increase which shows a great de- 
parture from the econom al principles on 
which the Government was administered dur- 
ing the first fifty years of its existence. This 
departure from the wise policy of those who 
conducted our affairs in better days was 
recognized and denounced by the great states- 
men who had been longest in public life and 
stood highest in public estimation. Benton and 
Calhoun never ceased to protest against the 
pernicious custom, which began to extend 
itself in the period referred to, of using public 
money to advance private and local interests. 
But in spite of their protests the progress 
was steady in tht direction of centraliza- 
tion and what was called “a strong Govern- 
ment.” 

Take however the worst year of the period 
covered by the administrations of Fillmore, 
Pierce and Buchanan, and how fortunate was 
the lot of the laboring man and taxpayer in 
comparison with what itisnow! The National 
Government, in place of costing sixty millions, 
now requires nearly three hundred, exclusive 
of the postal revenue, and there are good 
reasons for believing that we have not been 
told the worst. Thick-and-thin supporters of 
President Grant’s administration, like Mr. 
Dawes and Mr. Garfield, complacently assure 
us that the entire additional expenditure is due 
to the war ; but this i$ a downright falsehood, 
as we shall easily show. The last full year of 
Andrew Johnson’s administration ended June 
30th, 1868. Since then we have had no war, 
and for the two preceding years we had hag 
none. If any one will take the trouble to com- 
pare the official Treasury statements of ex- 
penditures of that year, 1868, with those of 
last year, he will tind that, leaving out of both 
statements the cost and pay of the army, the 
pensions and bounties to soldiers, and the 
interest on the public debt, and putting in 
the cost of the postal service, which can be 
found in the Postmaster General’s report, the 
cost of the Government is now nearly forty 
million dollars greater than it was before 
Grant and his Congresses had anything to do 
with it. Inefficiency, extravagance, waste, 
jobbery and robbery are now costing the peo- 
ple of the’ United States forty million dollars a 
year more than they did in 1868, for it must 
be considered that there was no little ineffi- 
ciency, extravagance, waste, jobbery and 
robbery six years ago. The state of things 
to-day is, in short, so much worse than it was 
seven years ago, that it requires forty millions 
of public money to make good the difference. 
Partly for this, and partly to raise a fund for 
corruption in 1876, the decree has gone forth 
from the White House that the taxes must be 
increased. The President and his party are 
unable to see that the country is already on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The people note the 
indifference of their rulers, and it is hope- 
less for these rulers to contend against their 
fate. They have been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. It is not the currency 
that is distressing the country so severely, but 
the taxes. This fact is important, and should 
not be overlooked. Since 1873 the people 
have been justified by the financial collapse in 
demanding reduced expenditures and lower 
taxes. Congress and the Administration 
have given them increased expenditures and 
higher taxes, and the Republican Party might 
as well be prepared to take the consequences. 
The gale of November, 1874, was but a 
zephyr compared with the storm which will 
break over the heads of Grant and his follow- 
ers in November, 1876, when the people of 
America will again assert their independence, 
and shatter the temples of arbitrary power, 
once more proclaiming in tones of thunder to 
all the world their title to recognition as a 
free nation. 








THE PERIL OF THE HOUR. 


EVER was there a darker-or more danger- 
ous period in the history of the United 
States than this closing year of the century of 
our political existence. One hundred years 
ago a few ili-armed yeomen threw down the 
gauntlet at the feet of a despotic power en- 
throned three thousand miles away; not that 
the British Government was then essentially 
despotic, for it was the freest and most liberal 
Government on tiie face of Europe, with the 
sole exception, of course, of the little mountain- 
girt Republic of Switzerland, but that it 
denied those rights to the American Colonists, 
which it dared not infringe as to its subjects at 
home. That was an hour of peril; but Con- 
cord, Lexington, Bunker Hill, gave omen of 
ultimate success, for the light of those days of 
battle revealed the spirit of popular liberty 





which is always invincible, and the result 
verified the prognostic. 

There was another hour of national peril 
when the “ meteor flag of England,” streaming 
over her “famed thousand ships,” was again 
flaunted in the face of the young republic, but 
went down before the starry banner in many 
a grim encounter on the ocean. Yet even a 
series of lost battles on sea and land would 
never have led to the inthrallment of our peo- 
ple or the overthrow of our republican in- 
stitutions. 

The third great national peril was the 
late rebellion, but the first gun on Sumter, pro- 
ducing the uprising of the North, proved to the 
world that we should finally succeed in pluck- 
ing the “flower, safety” from the “ nettle, 
danger.”” Democratic bayonets streamed to 
the front; for in that day, as in the case of a 
fire, men did not halt to inquire who were the 
incendiaries, but bent themselves to the task 
of extinguishing the conflagration. The first 
regiment which marched from Massachusetts 
through Baltimore was largely, if not exclu- 
sively, composed of Democrats. And the 
“sacred bayonets” of the Democracy had a 
right to be there, for, up to that time, the 
most distinctive feature of the Democratic 
Party, as against all opposition parties, under 
whatever name, was its devotion to the Union 
—its determination that it must and should be 
preserved. On the other hand, in the war of 
1812, the attitude of New England was that of 
quasi-rebellion against the Government ; and 
the heirs of the Hartford Convention, up to 
the time of Mr. Lincoln’s election, spoke of 
secession from the South with the utmost 
coolness as a question of expediency. One 
Republican orator, afterwards a failure as a 
major-general in the field, dismissed the trifling 
subject in the slangy phrase, “ Let the Union 
slide!” And Mr. Lowell, the Republican poet, 
in the character of Hosea Bigelow, wrote : 


“Ef I'd my way, I had ruther 

We should go to work and part, 
They take one way, we take t’other; 

Guess it wouldn’t break my heart 
Man had ought to put asunder 

Them thet God has noways jined, 
And I shouldn't gretly wonder 

Ef there’s thousands 0’ my mind.”? 


Still, the war once engaged in, Democrats 


‘and Republicans fought shoulder to shoulder 


throughout the struggle, the former being re- 
warded by the degradation of their favorite 
general, the idol of the whole army, because 
he shared their political principles. By the 
active union, however, of men of all parties, 
the war was ended, and the fortunate victor 
of its last days, crowned with laurels, was ele- 
vated to the highest office in the gift of the 
nation, proclaiming that his policy was peace, 
as Louis Napoleon declared, “ L’ Empire, c’est la 
paix”; the declarations being equally false in 
both cases. Thus the third great peril of the 
nation passed away, leaving our republican 
institutions intact. 

But a greater peril is now upon us. What 
foreign arms and domestic violence failed to ac- 
complish, the man twice honored by the nation 
with its Chief Magistracy, loaded with gifts, 
has achieved. With a dogged defiance of all pre- 
cedent, he has provided all his relatives, 
many of them undeserving and incompetent, 
with offices; he has taken to his counsels 
men who ought to be serving their terms in 
the State Prison; he has driven from the 
legislative halls of a sister State, by the point 
of his Pretorian bayonets, representatives 
legally elected by the people, and through his 
subservient followers in Congress he has 
menaced the suspension of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, the great bulwark and second Magna 
Charta of British liberty, and no less of Ameri- 
ean than of British liberty, providing, as Sir 
William Blackstone says, “ that no freeman 
shall be seized or imprisoned but by the 
judgment of his equals er the law of the 
land.” 

The invasion and subjugation of Arkansas, 
and the suspension of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, are crimes in embryo, contingent but 
imminent perils, disclosing a wicked animus, 
and sufficient to alarm every honest citizen of 
the Republic. But the invasion of the legis- 
lative halls of Louisiana is an accomplished 
fact, a blot upon our national record, which can 
only be expunged by the condign punishment 
of the author. In other days it would have 
been deemed high-treason, its perpetrator con- 
demned as an arch-rebel, and the crime visited 
by chains or death. In our land and day we 
have a surer and nobler instrument of punish- 
ment—the ballot-box. The pacific revolution 
by which is to be overthrown a bold, bad, in- 
competent and ungrateful man, who has drag- 
ged down the country that has loaded him 
with such honors as were not bestowed on 
Washington to the very verge of bankruptcy, 
ruin and disgrace, has already commenced, 
and it will not move backward. But from this 
time to the day of the Presidential contest it 
behooves every honest man who can write, 
speak, or labor in any way or shape to be 
vigilant and active in opposition ; so shall we 
emerge from our last and greatest peril vic- 
torious, and proudly celebrate our Centennial 
birthday. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING .FEBRUARY 27, 1875, 


Monday...... (Holiday) | Thursday....1144 @ 114% 
Tuesday...... 11434 @ 114% | Friday ...... 11444 @ 114% 
Wednesday, ,.114% @ i145 | Saturday .,..114', @ Mt, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Witi1aM Herwortu Drxon sailed for England, 
February 27th, by the steamer Adriatic. Will this 
veteran traveler chronicle his latest impression of 
America in a new book? 

THE Ports ALDRICH AND STEDMAN are winging 
their way to milder climes—the former in Europe, 
and the latter in picturesque Jamaica. Let us hope 
that both will in due time return with restored 
health and fresh songs. 


“ Gorne To Evrore” already begins to be talked 
about by many people, and a large exodus is pre- 
dicted for the coming Spring and Summer. Butnext 
year the Centennial will keep the patriotic fashion- 
ables at home, and the great tide of travel will be 
from, rather than to, Europe. 


ENGLAND seems to have settled the question of 
the relative value of the while and the black man 
by accepting from Spain through Earl Derby, as an 
indemnity for the Virginius outrage on British sub- 
jects, £500 sterling for each white, and £300 sterling 
for each black, man murdered. 


Rome, the mistress of the world, when enslaved 
by tyrants and oppressed by a military govern- 
ment, had reason to deplore the success of its 
arms, and to look back with regret on those happy 
times when its power did not reach beyond Italy, 
or even when its dominion was almost confined 
within the circuit of its walls. 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S reported statement ata Cabi- 
net meeting that there would be no extra ses- 
sion of Congress, whether the Appropriation Bills 
pending were passed or not, must please Congress- 
men of all parties, for the additional labor and ex- 
pense to which an extra session would subject them 
would not augment their annual salary. 


WASHINGTON HeiGuts, if only by its name, was 
entitled to celebrate Washington's birthday, and its 
leading citizens ‘‘ made their title clear ’’ by an en- 
thusiastic celebration, to which speeches by Colo- 
nel Granville P. Hawes, Hon. Germain Hanschel, 
W. N. Armstrong, Rev. Henry Braun, Rev. H. H. 
Birkins, C. Shaffer and Professor Peet, and sungs 
by Mr. Stein, lent unwonted zest. 


Pusiic Opinion is unerringly indicated by these 
words from the Boston Herald (Independent): ‘* The 
people mean to arrest the tendency of extravagance 
and corruption, and they call to account the men 
who have proved unworthy stewards. It is not 
merely a change of party they want, but a change 
of administration from extravagance and corrup- 
tion to honesty and economy.” 


Goop ADVICE TO THE Soura is given in the follow- 
ing paragraph from the St. Louis Republican (Inde- 
pendent): ‘‘Let the Southern people leave the 
Administration and the Republican Party to the 
angry North, with nothing to divert or distract it in 
the reckoning ; let them remain silent and passive 
while the reckoning goes on—and the next Presi- 
dential election will be to the Republican Party 
simply a day of judgment.” 

Tue AVERAGE CONGRESSMAN is thus severely but 
truthfully “ lectured ” by the Nation (Independent): 
4“ Those engaged in legislation at Washi :gton seem to 
have a very small idea of the suspicion with which 
their acts are regarded by the majority of the peo- 
ple outside, who have gradually come in these latter 
days, rightly or wrongly, to regard the average 
Cengressman (in the absence of proof of innocence) 
as a sort of ‘ habitual criminal.’ ” 


Tuk Mississirr1 INVESTIGATION, like that in Ala- 
bama, has produced two reports, each strongly col- 
ored with the political opinions of its signers. Some 
of the statements of the majority-report have been 
flatly contradicted by the testimony of the press 
But they 
still served certain Congressmen as pretexts for 
voting in favor of the Caucus Force Bill. 


Tue SourH AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS are by bo 
means always bloodless. From Bolivia, the ac- 
counts of the taking of Ia Paz by the Quevedo 
revolutionists are extraordinarily shocking. The 
victims numbered more than seven hundred, in- 
eluding women, children, old men and citizens. 
Uncontrolled pillage was carried on during four 
days. Quevedo at length arrived, and order was 
restored. 

Senator Boor, it is said, will not take his seat 
during the extra session of the Senate. He pledged 
himself publicly, when a candidate for the Senator- 
ship, to serve out his full term for Governor in case 
he were elected, and that will keep him in California 
until next December. It is a serious question 
whether the country can afford to have him keep his 
pledge. Such men as he are likely to be much 
needed in the session which began on March 4th. 


Tne Orv ApaGE, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody some good,” was illustrated the other day 
when the same wind which blew down Shaw's high 
overhanging wall upon the roof of St. Andrew’s 
Church, with such fatal consequences, safely set 
afloat the steamer Queen, of the National Line, and 
the French steamer France, of the Transatlantic 
Line, both of which had been driven ashore in the 
dense fog—the first at Squan Rock, on the Jersey 
shore, and the second off Long Branch. 


‘‘ He would be crown’d— 
.. . But ’tis a common proof, 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Cwsar may ; 
Then, lest he may, prevent.” 

—Julius Cesar, Act If., Scene I. 


Mr. Caares G. LELAND is an author as versatile 
as he is industrious and witty. Now he sings the 
songs of Hans Breittman, and now he talks in the 
Gypsy dialect. The latest news of his literary ad- 
ventures is that he has in press a work to be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and in New 
York, entitled ‘‘Fu-Sang; or, The Discovery of 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 





Century.”” The Norsemen had already stripped 
Christopher Columbus of almost all his laurels, and 
now the Buddhist Priests will despoil him of the 
rest. 

BUREAUCRACY IN FRANCE is famous for its tra- 
ditional pigeon-holing of minutix. But excess 
in anything has its inconveniences, and all 
the statisticians of the French Department of the 
Interior were recently worried to death for a month 


appeared that there were so many millions of eggs 
and a half laid in a certain district. How that half 
egg got in no one could tell, and it had to be 
hunted down. Finally it was traced to a conscien- 
tious farmer, one of whose hens had laid an egg 
on the line of division between his department and 
another. 

ABovE IDLE Gosstr, scandal-mongering, business 
chaffering, grumbling about bad weather and hard 
times, and the noise of political disputation, it is 
refreshing to hear a voice in favor of poetry. Rev. 
W. R. Alger concluded an eloquent iecture on ‘‘ The 
Nature and Uses of Poetry” before the Liberal 
Club, February 18th, by saying: “In age, when 
the prizes of life lose their value, poetry becomes 
the twin-sister of religion, and restores a belief in 
the ideal and the eternal. When depressed and 
faltering, worn and weary, we renew ourselves at 
these founts of eternal truth, which, if they do not 
keep us young, can always make us so.” 


Bu.ts FOR THE ADMISSION OF COLORADO AND 
New Mexico as States were passed by the Senate, 
February 24th. But even if this admission should 
be effected, it is by no means certain that the 
avowed purpose of Republicans in striving thus to 
secure for their party four more Senatorial votes 
would be attained. It is asserted that Colorado is 
much more likely to go Democratic than Republi- 
can, and President Grant is counting at least one 
more chicken than is yet hatched if he hopes that 
his cherished wish to seat Brother-in-law Casey in 
the Senate from Louisiana will be more successfully 
duplicated by the ambition of Brother-in-law Dent 
to be seated as Senator from New Mexico. 


Tue Dreaprut Disaster at St. Andrew’s Church 
on the evening of February 25th demands imme- 
diate and thorough investigation. Citizens of every 
class in the community are vitally concerned in the 
legal question of responsibility for the culpable or 
criminal carelessne s which is almost always the 
cause of such terrible accidents. In this particular 
case, the owner of the building which fell, its 
builder, the Inspector of Buildings, and even the 
church authorities, must share the burden of 
responsibility until justice shall determine to whom 
it strictly belongs. The dramatic coincidence be- 
tween the preacher’s warning as to the uncertainty 
of life, and the fatal crash which suddenly empha- 
sized it, lends universal human interest to the de- 
plorable catastrophe. 

Mayor Wic KHAM Gisclaims the dubious honor of 
having revived an almost obsolete law of 1828 
against the use of masks at balls and parties. 
Doubtless the mask may be abused by evil-minded 
persons, and so may the vail. But utterly to pro- 
scribe one or the other would be absurd, although 
the right and the duty of the police to break up or to 
prevent a ‘ disorderly assemblage ’’ is unquestion- 
able. Two or three years ago several of the most 
respected members of our community were rudely 
maltreated on the occasion of a Purim ball by an 
injudicious attempt to revive the old law of 1828. A 
similar blunder seems to have been made by the 
police masqueraid on the occasion of the Grand 
Opera Ball at the Academy of Music, February 24th. 


A Repusiic In France was formally proclaimed 
twenty-seven years ago by her Assembly. On the 
25th of February, the present Assembly, thanks 
to the alliance between the Republicans and the 
Constitutional Monarchists, and notwithstanding the 
formal protest of Legitimists and Bonapartists, passed 
the bill for organizing the public powers. This 
bill, by implication at least, saves and consecrates 
the republican principle, which can now be de- 
stroyed only by a revolution. A Senate has been 
created, the powers of Marshal MacMahon have 
been confirmed, and the Republic, in fact as well as 
in name, has been restored by a vote of 433 yeas to 
262 nays. Although it is reported that M. Buffet has 
declined to form a Ministry, yet this and other minor 
difficulties of the situation will probably not prevent 
it from being regarded as very hopeful by all friends 
of the French Republic. 


ONE OF THE QuEEREST DvELS on record was 
fought at Paris in 1803 between M. Grandpré and M. 
Le Pique. They fought in balloons, each accom- 
panied by his second, and each armed with a 
blunderbuss to shoot at his antagonist’s balloon. 
The ascension was from the garden or the Tuileries. 
and the throng of spectators was immense. The 
balloons were cut loose at the same moment, and 
as there was little wind, they rose together, keep- 
ing about their original distance of eighty yards 
apart. At half a mile above the earth the firing 
began. Le Pique’s shot missed, and Le Grandpré’s 
passed through his enemy’s balloon, which col- 
lapsed, and Le Pique and his second were dashed to 
pieces on striking the earth. Why doesn’t M. 
Clemenceau, or somebody else, challenge M. Paul 
de Cassagnac to a similar balloon duel? Even M. 
Paul de Cassagnac might hesitate to accept such a 
challenge, and thus, at least, that braggadocio’s 
wind-bag of vanity might be pricked. 


EnGuisu EXPERIENCE of the system of transmit- 
ting packages and letters from place to place 
through pneumatic tubes has not proven that this 
can be done with such rapidity as to justify the im- 
mediate introduction of the system here. It has 
generally been supposed that parcels and missives 
can be thus transmitted at something less than at 
the rate of a mile in one minute. That not evena 
high rate of speed can be attained is shown by the 
operation of the pneumatic tubes now used in Lon- 
don, where they have a line for carrying large 
packages and mail-bags, and a large number of 
small tubes for sending telegraph messages. The 
messages are placed in carriers which are driven 
through the tubes by an air-pressure produced 





by six air-pumps worked by three fifty-horse 
engines. But when the length of the tube is only 
one mile the best through-time made is not better 
than three minutes, and in longer tubes the speed 
is proportionately slower. It has been found that 
tubes made of lead work much better than iron 
tubes, as the interior of the lead remains smooth. 


Wren SHertrpan—not the American soldier, but 


j . ~ | the witty member of the British Parliament—rose 
over a return in a report on eggs—by which it | j 


in his seat to speak upon the use of the military in the 
riots of 1780, he used the following language: “ If 
this doctrine was to be laid down that the crown 
could give orders to the military to interfere, when, 
where, and for what length of time it please, then 
we) ight bid farewell to freedom. If this was the 
law, then we should be reduced to a military 
government of the very worst species, in which we 
should have all the evils of a despotic State without 
the discipline or the security. But we are given to 
understand that we had the best protection against 
this evil in the virtue, the moderation, and the con- 
stitutional principles of the sovereign. No man 
upon the earth thought with more reverence than 
himself of the virtues and moderation of the 
sovereign; but this was a species of liberty which 
he trusted would never disgrace an English soil. 
The liberty that rested upon the virtuous inclina- 
tion of any one man was but suspended despotism ; 
the sword was not, indeed, upon their necks, but 
it hung by the small and brittle thread of human 
will.”’ With what great force do these words apply 
to the bayonet rule of the present in this country ! 


Tue Gervan Crvin MarriaGe Bint has been 
passed by 207 votes against 72. This is another 
important step taken by the German Parliament in 
that secularization of the Empire of which Prince 
Bismarck’s war against the Catholic Church is only 
a part. The Bavarian Bishops have protested 
against the introduction of the new law into Bava- 
ria. At present, in Germany, a woman must have 
the consent of her father if she marries before the 
age of 24; aman, if he marries before 25. but 
‘* women-suffragists ’’ will be shocked to hear the 
mother’s consent is not required unless the father 
is dead. The original Marriage Bill has been 
altered in the following particulars: The marriage- 
able age for men and women has been changed 
respectively from 18 and 14 to 20 and 16 years. 
Marriage without parental consent is lawful when 
the man has reached 25 years and the woman 24; 
the original Bill proposed 30 and 24 years. An ap- 
peal can be taken to the courts in case of an un- 
reasonable refusal by parents or guardians to give 
consent. An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
add the entry of the cause of death to the compul- 
sory registration clause. Difference of creeds be- 
tween the parties, or vows of celibacy, will not 
render marriage illegal. Dispensations from the 
barriers to marriage are in future to come from the 
State. 

Ir 13 Nov SurprisinG that the rich and powerful 
body of Nonconformists should have erected in 
London the Memorial Hall and Library dedicated 
on the 19th of January by the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, or that Dissenters 
generally, and even many Churchmen, should have 
subscribed towards building it. Designed to com- 
memorate the fidelity to conscience of the 2,000 
ministers ejected from their livings by the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662, it is built upon a part of the 
site of the old Fleet Prison. The building, which is 
very large, contains a hall capable of accommodat- 
ing 1,000 persons, a library, conference and board 
rooms, and 25 offices for the various religio is socie- 
ties of the Congregaticnalists. It was erected ata 
cost of £72,000, of which sum over £70,000 has been 
subscribed. But why it should have been built in 
the Gothic style of architecture, which is so inti- 
mately connected, by association of ideas, with the 
pointed arches and ‘ storied windows richly dight ”’ 
of the old Church of England, out of which the Non- 
conformists came, and of the still older Church of 
Rome, passes our comprehension. But, perhaps, 
the fact is but an indication of progress towards the 
development of a Church of the Future, that shall 
embrace all that is pure and sp‘ritual in primitive 
Christianity, ail that is esthetically impressive in 
medieval art and ceremonial, and all that is true in 
advanced modern thought. 


Worse AnD Worse.—The majority and the minority 
reports of the Congressional Committee appointed 
to investiga‘e the affairs of Louisiana, just made 
public, will convince the incredulous that ail we 
have heretofore said, and elsewhere say, of the 
crowning in‘amy of General Grant in his recent in- 
vasion of the Legislature of a State was a mild and 
gentle comment compared to the branding denuncia- 
tion it deserved and will receive at the hands of the 
people. Although the two reports differ in their por- 
traiture of the general aspect of affairs in Louisiana, 
still they coincide in the vitally important statement 
that the Returning Board deliberately and design- 
edly bestowed legislative seats on men who were 
not entitled to them, and deprived others, Conser- 
vatives, of membership to which they had a just 
claim. From the majority report it appears that 
the registration of the colored people was four 
thousand in excess of the census, and that of the 
whites fen thousand below it. These facts are the 
more appalling from the source which authenticates 
them; and it was to sustain a fraud known to every 
jntelligent man in Louisiana, and now officially ex- 
posed, that Grant sent his bayoncts into the State 
Legislature, and that his lieutenant branded the out- 
raged citizens as “ banditti.’’ Never before were 
the gentlemen and soldiers of the Republic com- 
pelled to execute an order so atrocious as that 
which originated with the Chief Magistrate. 


_ “Fatuer Corot,” as he was affectionately termed 
by the French artists, died at Paris, February 24th, 
nearly eighty years of age. He was well known by 
reputation in this country, though only afew exam- 
ples of his work ever reached us: one, we recall, in 
the first exhibition of the French Aquafortist’s So- 
ciety in this city. «Corot was # evolutionist in land- 
scape-painting, his.aim being to present the soul, 
the sentiment ofnature, subordinating the objective 
to the subjective, the real tothe ideal. In practice 
he often carried his theory to the extent of sup- 





pressing all detail and almost all form. In some ot 
his productions a vague chaos of low-toned color, 
destitute of all definition, was supposed to depict 
the dominant idea of some idyllic scene in nature, 
and the mystic artist and his proselytes actually be- 
held this sentiment in the nebulous pigments smear- 
ed over the canvas. We are here speaking par- 
ticularly of some of his later works—the result of a 
certain artistic fanaticism. A large number of his 
productions, however, are free from the obtrusive 
expression of his theory, and unquestionably he 
exerted a powerful and favorable influence on the 
modern school of landscape, and, with the aid of 
some other artists, put an end to the reign of pret- 
tiness, pettiness and minute manipulation in art, 
teaching the younger men what noé to see in the 
featires of nature. Among his pupils, Francois, in 
our opinion, is the one who has most happily hit 
the just medium between transcendental vagueness 
and realistic detail. D’Aubigny belongs to the 
school of Corot, and the lamented Theodore Rous- 
seau adopted some of its best traits. Corot’s 
genius was amply recognized by the French pub- 
lic and Government. He was the recipient of sev- 
eral medals, and an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


PHILADELPHIA, says our special correspondent 
in that city, is terribly in earnest. From the Schuyl- 
kill to the Delaware, the industrial pulse throbs 
with a fierce pride. The City of Penn, brick-built, 
quaint, and temperate, is preparing to show the 
Union what she can do when she has a mind. 
Philadelphia may fairly be said to have ‘ Centen- 
nial on the brain” already. The building for the 
great fair is in progress, and the great “show” 
deserves to be the success we have no doubt 
whatever it will be. On Monday night, February 
22d a very pretty entertainment in aid of the Cen- 
tennial enlivened the Academy and the Horticul- 
tural Hall, the two large buildings being connected 
by a covered bridge. They were filled to overflow- 
ing by a gayly attired and fashionable crowd. Every- 
thing was under the control of the Women’s Cen- 
tennial Committee, the ladies of each ward pre- 
siding over a stand named after some country to be 
represented in the exhibition, and decorated with 
the flags and products of the nation indicated. The 
effect in the Hall was very striking. France joined 
with her sister republic America, Mexico and Scot- 
land taking first honors, the latter being aided by a 
real piper, whose funeral we should have been glad 
to attend, such discordant music did he discourse. 
It was noticeable that the meanest stand was that 
devoted to England. In the fuyer of the Academy, 
Persia excelled all other countries: charming girls 
in Oriental costume dispensed the fragrant sherbet, 
and could the Shah have been present he would 
have smiled his benignant satisfaction. Near by 
was Bohemia, very prettily illustrated by gypsy- 
tents, fowls, and other appurtenances of a vagabond 
life. Dancing was kept up till one. Philadelphia 
is a big city, but lamentably deficient in hotel ac- 
commodation. When the rush comes to the Cen- 
tennial, where will the public be housed? The 
Continental has enough todo at present, and that 
very excellent hous> the Colonnade would require to 
be double in size if it was called upon to accommo- 
date more than its usual customers. More cCara- 
vansaries must be built, if the man who was first in 
war, first in peace, and the last to have a statue, is 
to be fairly and comfortabiy honored in ’76, 


Cross-QUESTIONING is an art which, according to 
thoughtful Philip Quilibet in the March number of 
the Galary—(an excelient number, by-the-by)— 
lawyers fancy they have brought to special perfec- 
tion, but which, nevertheless, some recent trials sug- 
gest, is, among many of them, still in a primitive 
sate. For instance, to cite but one of Philip’s speci- 
fications, t!.e witness is often cross-questioned as it 
from a vague, absurd hope that he will flatly con- 
tradict what he has just before said. It seems 
wiser to let a witness alone, unless you can make 
something out of him by cross-questioning. A 
jury’s sympathy is not often with the man who has 
all the advanta-e of position in ihe dialogue be. 
tween lawyer and witness; and if the former is 
baffled (especially if the witness affects an occa- 
sional retort), the weight of the direct testimony is 
doubled. Ought a good cross-examiner to trust 
anything to experiment or luck? Ought he to give 
openings for repartee? Ought he not to avoid the 
fashion of repeating the direct examination, in a 
merely tentative way, considering that this course 
sometimes results in filling up omitted details of the 
direct testimony, supplying needed links, and per- 
haps making the whole picture more striking and 
persuasive? The skillful cross-examination would 
seem to be that which forces the denied answers; 
as, in certain stages of a game of chess, the stronger 
player forces the successive moves of his antago- 
nist. A great lawyer should know before he puts 
each question of importance (for preparatory ones 
we need not discuss) pretty nearly how that ques- 
tion must necessarily be answered, and that this 
answer will at once and in due time help his case, 
Questions that cannot be planned and marshaled in 
this way are worse than useless. Whole stages of 
the direct testimony which cannot be weakened by 
cross-examination had better be left to the chance 
of eclipse by the well-selected points that are 
touched, and on which a new light is thrown. 
Should this plan reduce cross-examinations from two 
or three days to as many hours, or from two or three 
hours to twenty minutes, at least every hour and 
minute would tell on the desired side, instead of on 
the other. To discern what not to cross-examine 
about is no less imp: rtant than to know what to 
cross-examine about, and perhaps is a rarer kind ot 
wisdom. 


@@BIFUARY RECORD. 


Fesruary 10th.—At Islington, England, Rev. Luke 
A. Wiseman, President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference in 1872. id 

“ 22d.—At London, Sir Charles Lyell, distin- 
guished geologist and popularizer.of scientific 
study, aged 78. 





24th.—In Paris, Jean- nee ae ie Coro 
eminent landscape ode agedige =~ ‘ 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Szz Pacr ” 
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SPAIN.—THE TROOPS PASSING BEFORE KING ALFONSO XII., AT HIS TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO MADRID, 


FRANCE.—THE CITY LOAN OF PARIS—INTERIOR OF THE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES IN THE COURT OF aS 
JANUARY 14TH, 1875. 


THE LUXEMBOURG. 


























TURKEY.—REORGANIZATION OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT IN CONSTANTINOPLE BY A COMPANY OF 
RUSSIAN FIREMEN. 
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JAPAN, —LANDING OF OKUBO, THE JAPANESE ENVOY, ON HIS RETURN FROM A SUCCESSFUL MISSION TO CHINA: JAPAN.—READING AN ADDRESS TO OKUBO, IN THE TOWN-HALL AT YOKOHAMA ! 
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COASTING ON BOSTON COMMON. 


HE first salutation of the intelligent Bostonian 
for several weeks was, ‘‘ Have you seen the 
coasters ?’’ and, if a negative reply was made, the 
stranger would be directed to the Common. ‘lhere 
the liveliest scenes of boyhood were witnessed at 
all hours of the day and early evening. The vehicles 
are known among boys as ‘‘ double-runners,’’ and 
consist of two sleds connected by a plank. They 
hold from ten to fifteen persons, and as they 
dashed down the icy incline the boys, under pre- 
tense of warning pedestrians, made the most fear- 
ful noise with tin horns and bells of nearly every 
size and tone. A few weeks ago much objection 
was raised to the amusement, and the boys ap- 
pealed to Mayor Cobb, who, with the assurance 
that he had been a boy when quite young, not 
only gave them the fullest permission to coast to | 
their hearts’ content, but gave orders by which the 
road was kept in good order. Every night snow 
was shoveled on the course, and then watered, and 
where paths intersected it bridges were built, so 
that the boys became the real autocrats of the Hub. 


CHAO-PHYA-PHRA-CHROMA-WA-NA, 
THE SECOND KING OF SIAM. 


| greg and American journals have alto- 
gether exaggerated the news which a tele- 
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CHAO-PHYA-PHRA-CHROMA-WA-NA, THE SECOND 
KING OF SIAM. 


gram from Singapore brought to London, about a 
month ago, that a serious conflict had arisen be- 
tween the First King and the Second King of 
Siam. 

Certain English journals have expended a good 
deal of cheap wit about their Siamese Majesties 
having quarreled, not like the ‘two kings of 
Brentford, smelling at one nosegay.”” We are 
assured by one of our contributors, who is himself 





@ <iamese Mandarin of the Third Class, Lhuang- 


A WINTER SCENE IN MASSACHUSETTS.—COASTING ON BOSTON COMMON.—FROM A SKETCH BY E, R, MORSE. 


Thou¢é-Hane-Raxat (General G. d’Abain), that the 
difficulty between the two Kings of } iam was but 
slight and temporary. It arose from some trifling 
disagreement, of a kind frequently occurring at 
Oriental courts, between the Second King, Chao- 
Phya-Phra-Chroma-Wa-Na, and the Regent, Chao- 
Phya -Somdetch-Sry-Suri -Wonse-Way-Wand-Phra- 
Kalahom, as to a question of etiquette at a re- 
ligious ceremony. ‘The Second King took one side 





of the question and the Regent the other. The 
Princes of the Royal Family and the Senators not 
venturing to interfere, appeal was made to the 
Supreme King, who decided in favor of his Re- 
gent, whose little daughter, by-the-by, is a special 
favorite with him. The question was thus settled. 
The Second King, who speaks English perfectly, 
went, after three days’ grumbling within his 
palace, to recount his eriefs to his intimate friend, 


THE LATE SHEPHERD KNAPP, AN EMINENT MERCHANT OF NEW YORK CITY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY BOGARDUS IN 1866, 

















Mr. Knox, the British Consul-Gencral, who was for 
several years instructing -officer for the troops of the 
predecessor, and father, of the Second King. Mr. 
Knox consoled his royal visitor, who retired from 
the British Consulate in a happier state of mind. 
Tor the rest, in no event whatever could the 
Second King of Siam contest the authority of the 
First King, Somdetch-Chao-Phya-Phra-Paramendr- 
Chula-Long-Korn, inasmuch as the former is simply 
the Minister of the latter. Notwithstanding his 
traditional royal title, he does not share the 
sovereignty of the First King. Moreover, the 
Second King is the cousin, and not, as the daily 
newspapers mistake in saying, the son, of the First 
King, who is only twenty-two years old. The 
Second King, whose portrait we give, is thirty-four 
years of age. 


THE LATE SHEPHERD KNAPP. 
M* SHEPHERD KNAPP, for many years a lead- 
t ing business man and one of the prominent 
citizens ot New York, died at his residence at 
Washington Heights on Monday, February 22d. He 
was born in Worthington, Mass., January 7th, 1795. 
He came to this city at the age of fourteen, a poor 
boy, and entered the office of his cousin, Mr. Gideon 
Lee, a leather merchant. When quite a young man 
he was admitted to the firm, and continued in the 
leather business until 1838, when he was elected 
President of the Mechanics’ Bank, which position 
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RIGHT HONORABLE SPENCER CAVENDISH, MARQUIS 
OF HARTINGTON, THE NEW LEADER OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF 
COMMONS.—SEE PAGE 7, 


he held until about a year ago. His administration 
of the affairs of the bank was remarkably success- 
ful, and he gained a high reputation as an upright 
and intelligent business man. Mr. Knapp took an 
active interest in many of the religious and charita- 
ble institutions of the city, and at the time of his 
death was a Director of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum, and also of the Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Criminals, 
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BEYOND RECALL. 
BY 
Mrs. MARY E. BRADLEY. 


HERE was a time when Death and I 
Met face to face together; 
I was but young indeed to die, 
And it was Summer weather; 
One happy year a wedded wife, 
Yet I was slipping out of life, 


You knelt beside me, and I heard, 
As from some far-off distance, 
A bitter cry that dimly stirred 
My soul to make resistance. 
You thought me dead: you called my name, 
And back from Death itself I came, 


But oh! that you had made no sign— 
That I had heard no crying! 

For now the yearning voice is mine, 
And there is no replying: 

Death never could so cruel be 

As Life—and you—have proved to me! 


DECi:ITFUL APPEARANCES. 


E—that is my wife and myself—were enjoy- 
ing a few weeks at one of the large hotels 
that are so numerously dotted along the 
Mediterranean coast. It might have been 

at Hytres, Cannes, or Nice, at Monacd or Mentone, 
Bordighera, or San Remo, Savona or Pegli; or it 
might have been at no one of all these. We had 
been staying—it is sufficient to say—at the Hotel du 
Bon Vivant about a week, when there appeared at 
the table-d’héte a very striking personage. As 
soon as dinner was over, my wife found herself (by 
accident) near the visitors’ book, and discovered 
that the new arrival had entered himself as the 
Baron Monteggiana-Tavernelle. We were chiefly 
English at the hotel, there was no Italian there, and 
our acquaintance with the national Burke was 
limited ; so we easily accepted the theory that this 
lengthy appellation was one of the most ancient 
tit'es in the land. We were subsequently informed 
by the baron that it was Sicilian, which made our 
ignorance the more excusable. 

I don’t think it was his title, or, at least, it was 
only that, which made us all so charmed with him. 
It must have been his ‘‘ noble bearing, his perfect 
manners, his evident desire to please, his modest 
evasion of all topics bearing on his own career, and 
his handsome face. He appeared to be about thirty 
years of age, his black hair was as glossy as a 
raven’s plumage, and his black, flashing eves be- 
trayed a passionate soul; while his thick mustache 
framed, rather than concealed, a smile that irradi- 
ated his intellectual countenance with sweetness 
and light.’’ Such, at least, was the description of 
him in one of my wife’s letters to my mother-in- 
law; and I am glad I happened to look into 
that letter, as it has saved me some little trou- 
ble in attempting to describe him in words of my 
own. 

The baron mixed very little with his own coun- 
trymen, and, as I ventured to suggest to my wife, 
seemed rather shy of them. He never went to the 
public amusements, and declined to subscribe to 
the Circolo. She explained to me, in reply, that he 
was the only nobleman in the place, and was, per- 
haps, a little haughty towards his compatriots of a 
lower rank. He had also informed her himself that 
he had selected our hotel for the express purpose 
of mixing with the English, as he was expecting 
shortly to receive a government appointment, and 
for the better discharge of his prospective duties a 
little knowledge of English was desirable. 

I should have mentioned before that I only speak 
my own language; but my wife can converse m 
Italian with ease and fluency, ana the baron very 
naturally talked with her a good deal, and occa- 
sionally condescended to speak to me by her inter- 
pretation. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Baron Monteg- 
giana-Tavernelle, we were further enlivened by 
another. This time it was a Russian lady, attended 
by her maid. There were no other Russians at the 
Hotel du Bon Vivant, and she appeared to have 
come there rather from necessity than by choice, 
as there were no rooms vacant in the inn usually 
{requented by those of her nation. She declined to 
enter her name onthe visitors’ book, and for the first 
two or three days dined in her own room, and held 
aloof from the rest of us. This, added to the effect 
produced hy a stateliness, not to say grandeur, of 
deportment, and rich sobriety of dress, prepared us 
all for the discovery which in a few days eozed out, 
that she was a Russian princess, a widow, who 
wished to remain incognita, and to live quietly in 
the enjoyment of an unconventional freedom from 
the obligations of nobility—an enjoyment beyond 
her command at home. 

We never fully understood how this oozed out. 
Her female attendant could understand nothing, and 
therefore could divulge nothing. The maitre d’hotel 
assured his guests that he knew no more than the 
rest of the world; and by his mysterious shrug- 
gings, his self-contradictions, and, above all, by his 
manner, impressed us all with the firm belief that 
there was a secret in his possession. This, of 
course, confirmed the truth of the anges, and it 
became an established fact that the lady was a 
Russian princess. 

After a few days of seclusion, she vouchsafed to 
make her appearance at the table-d’hote, and retired 
with the rest of the ladies to the Salle des Dames 
afterwards. Then it was that the baron exhibited his 
inborn as well as inherited nobility. He attended to 
her little wants, placed her an armchair by the 
fragrant wood-fire, and on receiving her thanks in 
his mother tongue—his parents’ pride had no doubt 

revented him from learning any other—he entered 
into a respectful and courtly conversation with her. 
There were plenty of other men in the room who 
could have done it; bit the baron was naturally 
the fittest person to begin; and I will give him 
credit for boundless self-possession—not to call it 
impudence. : ‘ 

The acquaintance thus began grew with a tropical 
rapidity. The cold northern temperament softly 
but quickly thawed beneath the warm rays of Italian 
sweetness and light. Fragments oftheir talk occa- 
sionally reached the ears of my wile and others who 
could understand them, from which it appeared 
that their main topic was the opera. 

«‘ Ah, madame’’—he was interpreted to me as 
saying—‘‘if I could be but honored with your 

resence in my box at Florence! The music would 

e angelic then.” 

“‘ The signor does me a great favar in expressing 
the wish.” 

Yes; it was clear that he was hard hit, and that 
she knew it, and had no desire to dismiss him. And 
yet she was in no sing!e point guilty of indiscretion, 
forwardness, or coquetry, in my opinion. 

‘““Phat wonian,’” said my wile, ‘‘is abominable! 
Look how she hunts the poor man down. I suppose 
she fancies Sicily a nicer country than Siberia, or 
wherever it is she comes from.” 

** Well, my deur,” 1 replied, “‘ it seems to me that 








the hunting is mutual. Really, I don’t see why he 
shouldn't marry her, if they both like it.” 

‘‘She may be a mere tuft-hunting adventuress, 
for all we know,’’ said she. ‘I don’t believe in 

er.”’ 

‘Well, but perhaps he knows more than we do.” 

“*T don’t believe in her a bit. She’s hunting him 
down for his wealth and title, and is as much a 
princess as I am!”’ 

The season was now at its height, and every room 
was occupied; the very last attic in the Hotel du 
Bon Vivant being secured by a German count, the 
Count Sigismund von Borokopek. He put down his 
name in the visitors’ book like a man, and his whole 
demeanor was frank, open, and robust. He was 
extraordinarily fluent in English, as well as in 
French and Italian; German, of course, was his 
mother-tongue, a few dialectical peculiarities notice- 
able in his pronunciation arising, as he explained, 
from the circumstance of his being partly of 
Austrian, partly of Hungarian origin ; the Borokopek 
estates being in the vicinity of Tokay. 

We now numbered about eighty guests, and 
began to know one another pretty well; but some- 
how the count knew us all better than we knew one 
another, before he had been a week among us. He 
was a big, burly, fair man, so thoroughly British in 
appearance, and in his general characteristics, as to 
render it difficult, but for his proficiency in other 
languages, to believe that he was nota Briton born. 
He had knocked about the world a good deal, 
he said. Of the forty years he had passed in it, 
twenty had been spent in traveling, half of which 
time had been passed in England, and a good deal 
of the rest in Amevica. Russia, too, he was ac- 
quainted with ; and on the strength of that he intro- 
duced himself to the princess, and was evidently as 
much disposed to admire her as the baron him- 
self. 

Indeed, before very long, the attentions paid by 
Count Sigismund von Borokopek to that lady began 
seriously to disturb the serenity of the Baron Mon- 
teggiana-Tavernelle ; and in proportion as their 
rivalry progressed, so did the interest and amuse- 
ment of the company progress with it. 

“My dear Charles,’ said my wife, ‘‘ isn’t she 
abominable now? She's a regular flirt; and at her 
age, too!—forty, if she’s a day. And after entan- 
gling the baron, to go and egg on the count, and all 
in public, too! It’s bad enough to make love in 
public at all, but to do it to two men, one alter the 
other—I say she’s simply abominable !” 

‘* Well, but, my dear,’”’ I expostulated, “ they are 
both making love to her at the same time. You 
see the count’s castles are much nearer to Russia 
than Sicily is, so, perhaps, she prefers to become 
Mrs. Count, etc., to the other thing.”’ 

Those of us who were not in love with the prin- 
cess began to wish the absurd affair at an end. The 
lady was most unfairly fair to each; for she gave 
each of them enough encouragement to make them 
savagely jealous of each other, without going far 
enough with either to give the other any grounds 
of complaint. But for her beautiful eyes, { would 
compare her to a tableau vivant of Justice holding 
the scales. I can, however, safely liken her to Helen; 
for she was setting by the ears not only the two most 
interesting individuals, but also the whole world 
about her; and it wanted buta spark to commence 
a conflagration, certainly an explosion, between 
those two. 

We had an American at the Hotel du Bon Vivant, 
a quiet, thoughtful man, too much of an invalid to 
talk much, and very reserved in his manners. We 
little thought that the dreaded spark would be 
dropped by him ; but so it was. 

The baron was describing to a knot of us, includ- 
ing the count, as we were lounging in the entrance- 
hall after luncheon, his Syracusan villa, with its 
exquisite gardens. The American was listening 
with his usual air of abstraction, and quietly inter- 
posed a question: 

“Did I understand you to say that the Villa 
d’ Aosta, in the Stradi di Palermo, belongs to you ?” 

‘Si, signor, the Villa d’Aosta you speak of is the 
one. Itismine. It has been in my family for sey- 
eral generations.” 

“You've got a tenant there now who’s a friend 
of mine——”’ 

‘No, signor, no; I do not let my villa, nor any 
other of my residences.”’ 

Well, that’s queer, I consider,’”’ said the American. 
“T came direct from Sicily, last month, and a 
friend ur mine was tenant of that villa for the Win- 
ter, and I staid a day or two with him in that very 
house. Guess there’s some bunkum somewheres,”’ 

Part of these remarks were made in Italian; 
some ejaculated in English. 

“ Bagatelle!’ replied the baron; “ you are mis- 
taken, signor! It must have been some other Villa 
d’ Aosta.” 

‘‘No, it wasn’t,’”’ returned the American; ‘‘ and 
for my part, I think you are no more baron than 
I’m Julius Cesar.” 

He certainly looked offended, though happily the 
last sentence was in English; in fact, he had been 
so unaccustomed to be contradicted, that it posi- 
tively confused him. And I could not help noticing 
that the count looked excessively tickled, as well 
as triumphant. 

That evening, when the baron advanced to at- 
tend t!e princess to the salon, she declined his offer 
to place the shawl on her shculders, as he had 
always done; and, in the most perfect manner, 
without snubbing or putting him down, allowed 
him to discover for himself that she was utterly in- 
different to him. It was just as if the moon were to 
take the place of the sun, in a quiet and undemon- 
strative way, with no explanation given. 

But, of course, an explanation was to be de- 
manded; and, as soon as the dinner was over, the 
baron sought and obtained a ¢éfe-d-dete in the corner 
of the Salle des Dames. We all had the decency to 
read Galignani or play bezique, or otherwise to 
throw a vail over our curiosity, as we anxiously 
watched the development of the plot, and tried to 
hedge our bets before it was too late. 

Suddenly the baron started to his feet, and ut- 
tered a loud execrative exclamation, which I de- 
cline to translate. His soul now most clearly 
betrayed its passionateness, but there was rather 
more light than sweetness in his eyes as he giared 
round the room in search of the hapless American. 

We ali sprang to our feet, too; the ladies near 
the door rapidly retreated, and the men looked at 
one another, half-amused, half-angrily. 

“If 1 knew who had poisoned the mind of ma- 
dame, I would ‘ dilaniate’ him—tear him in 
pieces,” shrieked the baron. ‘“ That viper of an 
American !” 

* It was not the American,” answered the count, 
coming quietly out of a recess; ‘‘ J told madame 
what he had discovered.” 

The baron so far forgot the perfectness of his 
manners, and evident desire to please, as with his 
open palm to slap the count on the face. But, in 
another second, he found himself in that physical 
checkmate known as chancery-he had got his 
head under his rival’s left arm, who was hoiding it 
down to a convenient level for the right hand to 
bob his no-e—and there, before the princess, in the 
Salle des Dames, was being displayed o scene from 
the British ring; chairs and tables going every- 
where, as the quadrupedal monster performed its 





erratic revolutions amid the screams of women, the 
shouts of men, the groans of the maitre, and the 
indescribable cries of astonishment uttered by the 
whole statf of the hotel, which had been gathered 
together at the door by the first exclamations of 
the baron. 

The Anglo-Saxon nationality having, in spite of 
the principle of non-intervention, separated the 
Latin and the Teuton, the defeated combatant was 
assisted to his room, and looked to by an English 
doctor who happened to be at the hotel, and who 
reported that, with the exception of a coupie of 
broken teeth, nothing of consequence was to be 
apprehended beyond a further requisition of his ser- 
vices at a rencontre of a different character, which, 
however, would not be possible for some little 
time, owing to a difficulty his patient had in seeing. 
And, the next morning, we found that the maitre 
had given the baron notice to quit the Bon Vivant 
forthwith; and so we saw no more of the Baron 
Monteggiana-Tavernelle. 

In ten days or so the count received a letter 
from him, dated at Florence. In it the baron de- 
manded satisfaction, and required that the count 
should meet him at Florence; or, if more con- 
venient, at Rome. In reply, the latter expressed 
his willingness for an interview, but positively de- 
clined to fatigue himself with an unnecessary 
journey. The affair could very well be settled in 
the place where it began. The letter was carefully 
and fully directed, registered and posted by the 
count himself. 

In the ordinary course of events, an answer was 
due in four or five days at the furthest; but a fort- 
night passed without any, and at length ne re- 
ceived the following, dated from Rome: 


‘“‘Srr—1 beg to acknowledge the honor which 
you have done me by addressing a letter to me at 
my house in Florence ; and must apologize for my 
inability to understand it. Your name is strange to 
me, I was never in the place from which you 
write; I have not been in Florence for several 
months; and I must conclude that there 3 some 
mistake. It is possible that my name has been 
assumed by a rascally valet who robbed me last 
year, of several private papers and a considerabie 
sum of money, but whom I vould not conveniently 
prosecute.”’ 


Then followed a description which tallied exactly 
with the appearance of our baron. It seems that 
the letter, being registered, had been sent on to 
the real baron at his residence u tome, instead of 
being delivered to the false on at the address 
given by him at Florence. 

The princess was, no doubt, overwhelmed with 
shame at finding that she had been encouraging a 
valet instead of his mastef; for she at once aamit- 
ted the count to the —- of paying her more 
attention than ever. I think, too, she really liked 
him. Anybow, he had proved himself substantially 
able to protect her; and the scuffle with his rival 
nad in no degree lessened him in her esteem. 

Of course we were not behind the scenes; and 
could only judge of the probable course of events 
by such little evidences as chance mignt throw in 
our way; butit wasrumored chat the marriage was 
to take place from our hotel before Lent. 

‘The sooner the better,’’ said my wife; ‘if an- 
other man comes forward with better prospects, 
she'll throw over the count, just as she did the 
baron.”’ 

‘But you see he wasn’t a baron, my dear,’’ I re- 
monstrated; ‘‘not a real one, I mean, as the chil- 
dren say.” 

‘* Well; and perhaps this is not a real count.” 

“Dear me! what a joke it would be if he turned 
out to be somebody’s butler! I wish some Yankee 
would come and ask him a little about Ais place. 
We want a little life here just now.”’ 

That day we had another fresh face at the table- 
d’hote ; this time an Englishman’s. He was very 
taciturn, but liked to look at the company and 
to listen to the conversation, and was much struck 
with the count. It occurred to me, too, that the 
count noticed him a good deal, so much so as to re- 
fuse some of the choicest disbes. But no one con- 
versed with the stranger, and afier dinner he retired 
to his room—the baron’s old room—and we saw no 
more of him till the next day at dinner. There was 
the same curiosity on the part of the count, who, by 
the way, spoke German exclusively now; but the 
stranger was absorbed in his dinner. Afterwards 
he strolled into the billiard-room to smoke a cigar, 

By-and-by the count and I went in to have a quiet 
game, and there we found the new arrival comfort- 
ably lolling in an ample rocking-chair by the fire. 

The count played badly missed the easiest strokes, 
“You're off your play to-night, count,’ 1 said; 
‘‘ what’s the matter?” 

“Don’t mind me, gentlemen,” said the stranger; 
“T hope my being here don’t make the count 
nervous ’’—he put a very remarkable emphasis on 
the titlek—‘‘ I don’t play the continental way myself, 
though I see a good many queer games at odd times. 
Now, was you ever in Scarbro’, sir?’’ addressing the 
count. ‘‘ No! Leeds? No! Hull, where the steamers 
start for Bremen? No! Manchester, perhaps? No! 
Not been to Manchester? Then’’—he had been 
sidling gradually nearer and nearer to the door as 
he talked, and was now between it and the count— 
‘‘then suppose you and I go back together, Mister 
Alexander Jenkinson, on this warrant I’ve got 
against you for forgery of a check on Gleeson’s 
bank at Manchester for three thousand five hundred 
pounds! Oh, yes; it’sall right, and it’s no good to 
make arow. My name’s Inspector Rawlings of the 
detective police, and me and my man here have had 
a pretty hunt after you; he and the gens-d’armes 
are waiting for you outside the door.”’ 

Poor princess, with two strings to her bow, and 
both of them rotten! Stil my wife wouldn’t pity 
her yet. 

«But, my dear,’’ I expostulated, ‘‘ the poor thing 
will have to marry some Russian now, perhaps a 
Laplander, or one of those fellows that drink train- 
oil with their dinner. And she such a monstrous 
fine woman, too, to say nothing of her rank !” 

However, we had but little further call on our 
sympathy, for the next day she had left the hotel. 

“So the princess is off,’’ I said to the maitre, the 
same day, while paying my weekly bill. 

‘* Monsieur said ——”’ 

‘‘T said the princess is off—gone, allée, sortie, 
partie, you know.” 

“Oui, oui; but then, the princess:, who does 
monsieur wish to say, princesse ?”’ 

“Why, of course the princess of—well, the 
Russian princess that didn’t marry the baron or 
the——”’ 

‘© Ah, bah! Who would call her a princess?” 

‘““Why, you made us believe she was,” I indig- 
nantly rejoined, ‘‘ by aking believe she wasn’t.’ 

. “ But monsieur remembers without doubt that I 
said she was not a princess ?”’ 

**So you did; but there’s a way of saying no and 
looking yes.” ; 

‘* Pardon, monsieur! The iady desired repose and 
to be in particular; and I, I assisted that she should 
so be.’’ 

‘* Well—now she’s gone, in fact, what is she ?”’ 

‘Monsieur, she is teacher of the dance at Mar- 
seilles.”” 





A MIRACULOUS WELL. 


ITCHELSTOWN is a thriving market town in 
the County of Cork, some ten miles to the 
east of the line of railway from Dublin to 
Cork, and some twenty or more British 

miles from the town of Clonmel, on the River Sunr, 
It lies under the Galty Mountains, and close to it is 
the Holy Well of St. Fanahan (Finchur), which is 
visited at all times of the year by great numbers of 
people, but which attracts an especial concourse 
for the 25th of November, the day of the saint’s 
festiva'. Our readers, we are sure, will owe a debt 
of gratitude, for the following account of the well 
and its miracles, to its writer, who is a resident in 
Mitchelstown, and who writes as an eye-witness of 
much that the narrative relates: 

‘*One day I had a quantity of work to be finished 
oft that was urgently called for; the children of the 
school tor whom I sent refused to work, saying it 
was St. Fanahan’s Day, and that no one born in the 

arish would work. Being a stranger in this place, 
r knew nothing about the saint, and asked who he 
vas. They told me he lived here about twelve or 
thirteen hundred vears ago, and that he was work- 
ing miracles for the people here ever since. I asked 
what the miracles were, and they told me first of the 
removal of the well from the abbey of which St. 
Fanahan was abbot. They said that the Protestant 
servants ofthe minister (the glebe-house was on the 
old abbey lands) profaned the holy well by washiag 
foul clothes in it, and the next day it was dried up ; 
however, the people discovered it at about a 
quarterof mile distant,and there the cures went on as 
before. The Protestants profaned it again, and again 
it disappeared, but was discovered to have located 
itself half a mile distant from the old abbey, where 
it now remains. An old man still living told me he 
remembers the time when the people still frequented 
the old abbey (before the removal ofthe Holy 
Well) on the feast of the saint. They now assemble 
at the well on the 25th of November, which is the 
saint’s day. The children also told me that the 
natives of the parish abstain from the use of meat on 
the eve of the feast, and how the saint rewarded 
one poor man for having done so. This man was 
condemned to be hanged in the town of Clonmel, 
and another condemned with him. They could not 
tell me the time of its occurrence ; but the old man 
of whom J spoke before told me that he saw 
the chain by which the old man was fastened to the 
milistone still attached to it when he was a litle 
boy On the eve of the execution the jailer brought 
the poor man a good supper of meat ete. Theman 
of this parish said: ‘ This is the 24th of November, 
the eve of St. Fanahan’s Day. I never in my life ate 
meat on this day, and I won’t do it now on the last 
day of my life.’ The jailer said to him derisively, 
‘Maybe Fanahan will save you from being hanged 
in the morning.’ The other man took the meat, but 
he would not touch it. That night as he slept a per- 
son of noble aspect, on a white horse, rode into his 
cell, and said, ‘I am St. Fanahan; you refused to 
take meat iu honor of me, and I am come to take 
you out of this; get up behind me on the horse.’ 
* What can I do with this stone?’ said the prisoner. 
(He was chained to a millstone). ‘ Bring it with 
you,’ said the saint. The man, with the millstone, 
chains and all, got on the horse, and away rode the 
saint across the country till they came to the bridge 
which crosses the stream under the abbey, near 
which the saint told the man to getdown. ‘The man 
did so, and remained there chaiued to the stone till 
the daylight. : 

‘‘His family were prepared to go to Clonmel for 
his remains, but went first to pray rounds for him 
at the well. Some of them were the first to see 
him in the morning, and ran to the others to tell; 
but they replied, ‘*& likely story! He is firm 
enough in Clonmel jail.’ Yhey could scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they saw him. The mill- 
stone (circular) is three fect six inches in diameter, 
and one and a half feet in thickness, and they saw 
it would take at least twelve men to move it. One 
side of it is quite above the water, so that i* is easy 
to measure it. Itisared stone. They, of course, 
broke the chains and set him at liberty. He made 
his escape, and was never sought after. ‘he man 
who remained in Clonmel jail was hanged that 
same day. The stone remains in the same spot, 
and though removed many times, and even built uf 
masonry, it was always found in the old spot next 
morning, with a vacancy of a circular form in the 
construction from which it made its escape. I 
laughed at the children’s stories and dd not be- 
lieve a word of them, till, after having met Dean 
O’Brien (R.I.P.), I told him the absurd stories I 
had heard from the children. ‘They are not ab- 
surd,’ said he; ‘they are true.’ On his arrival in 
the parish, about thirty years since, he found this 
great devotion to the saint, but thougiit there was 
no foundation for it, and that perhaps such a per- 
son as the saint they venerated never existed. 
However, he made inquiries in every direction, 
and was furnished with authentic particulars of his 
life, taken from the annals of old monasteries by 
the late Dr. Kenehan, President of Maynooth, who 
had a collection of the lives of the former saints of 
Ireland written in our old language. Dean O’Brien 
then got the parish church, which he had been re- 
constructing, dedivated to the maternity of our 
Blessed _. and St. Fanahan (Finchur). He got 
a picture of him put into the beautiful large stained 
eastern window of the church, and arranged that 
the rounds made at the well by the pilgrims should 
terminate at the parish church. He even settled 
the prayers that were to be said, and established 
a high mass on his feast. The people were de- 
lighted, and things go on in the same way still. On 
his feast there is a continuous stream of people 

(from the eve) moving in from the Holy Well to the 
~—_ church. The name Fanahan was given him 

y the people of Kenmare on one occasion that he 
went to get them out of some difficulties in that 
place. He was called Finchur by St. Ailbe, of 
Kmly, who baptized him. We have his. life—or at 
least a part of it here. It is in Irish. 

‘Dean O’Brien told me that he lived in a lit- 
tle cell, like a sentry-box, apart trom the mon- 
astery, in which he practiced wonderful austeri- 
ties. He had a beam across his cell, from which 
he used to suspend himself by the elbows. This 
pete he performed in honor of our Blessed 

zady, that she might obtain a happy death for all 
who would ask it through his intercession. In all 
their difficulties they go to the Holy Well to pray ; 
and, in sickness, their medicine is water from it. 
They never think of going to America without tak- 
ing some iittle stones out of it, and say that when 
violent storms occur they can quell them by fling- 
ing out these little pebbles. Some write home to 
tell of how they vanquish the storm by their means. 
Cures are so common. that the people about do not 
mind, and look upon them as a matter of course. I 
asked the old man, from whom I got a great deal 
of information, why they did not ask the names of 
the persons cured, and where they. lived. He 
said, ‘Why, then, ma’am, would you have me go 
up to a strange man and say to him, “ What is your 
name, sir, and where do you live?’”? Numbers of 
blind are cured there; and people say so simply 
that it is amusing: ‘ If you see the trout you will he 
sure to get your sight.’ They think that some sort 
of white fish in it is St. Famahan, and nothing can 
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equal their delight at seeing it. A blind man came 
from America about three years since to commence 
‘ going rounds’ at the Holy Well, and had scarcely 
knelt in the parish church than he got his sight. 
He told it to all on the spot, but they did not ask 
his name. Another man came on crutches last 
year, Icft them on the tree over the well, and 
walked home without them. They are still there. 
A Mrs. Burke told me she brought her daughter to 
it, who was quite paralyzed and unable to stand. 
She walked home, and is now a great, strong girl. 
They stay out all night there, saying their prayers. 
Saturday night is the one on which people are fond- 
est of frequenting it. There is no shelter whatever, 
and the climate is very cold, so close to the Galtys; 
and yet what would kill others cures them, so great 
is their faith. Gerald Condon was taken by his 
mother. He had a frighttully bad eye. They prayed 
all night, and it was well in the morning. A man 
named Roche was dying with a large lump on the 
chest, at about seven miles distant from this, heard 
a voice saying to him, ‘Go to St. Fanahan’'s Well, 
and you will be cured.’ He had been left to die by 
the doctors, who considered his case hopeless ; and 
his family, who were watching for his death, 
thought he was raving when he told them of the 
voice. However, to gratify him, they took him 
away in the middle of the night, bed and all, with- 
out dressing him, for they thought him unable to 
bear it. Some men brought the bed over the stiles 
and fences; and put him on his knees beside the 
Holy Well. He felt as if strings were dragged 
through his chest, and was cured on the spot. 

‘*T asked the old man (he lives near it, and 
knows all about it) about some strange things 1 
had been told by a woman. ‘ They are true,’ said 
he, but you could not build upon what women 
would say.’ I tried to look very grave at that. I 
regret very much not having asked Dean O’Brien 
about it during his lifetime. It was after his death 
that a nun in a distant convent asked me to tell her 
if people were cured here, because a person from 
there, who had come from the Holy Well, brought 
her a jar of the water. I had to make inquiries in 
order to satisfy her. It was then I heard these 
things which I have told you. They are well known 
here. The case of Roche, last mentioned, hap- 

ened many years ago. It would be impossible 
or me to tell of all these cures, for they are con- 
tinually happening. People come from long dis- 
tances, oben ong on the feast day. The people 
who live near the Holy Well tell so many stories of 
how they sce him (the saint) at night riding on his 
white horse between the abbey and the well; but, 
as the old man said, ‘ We cannot build upon what 
they say in that way.’ ‘They tell of an old Pro- 
testant, named Spratt, who used to ride a blind 
horse. This man met the crowds going to the ab- 
bey (before the profanation), and asked them, 
scornfully, could his old horse be cured at the 
well? Next morning he was blind, and the horse 
could sce. About twenty-four or twenty-five years 
since a person named Mrs. Barry, who was a }’ro- 
testant, had been blind for a long time. She had 
what they call ‘ pearls’ on each eye. She said she 
heard a voice telling her to go to St. Fanahan’s 
Well and pray three rounds, and that she would be 
cured. She replied that she did not know how to say 
these prayers. ‘The voice told her to say her own 
es. The next morning she was led by her 
ittle son to the well, but after the third round the 

earls fell off her eyes, and she saw the trout. She 
is still living. She became a Catholic after that. 
The little son remembers that when his mother 
told him she saw the trout he wanted to go into 
the well to catch it! There are some other cures, 
but I want to get the names before | tell you about 
them. It is some years’ time since I told these 
things to my friends wh» inquired about the well, 
and I want to refresh my memory by asking again 
about them, for fear of making mistakes.” 








THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON. 


HIS new leader of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons is the eldest son of the 
seventh Duke of Devonshire by the fourth daughter 
of the sixth Earl of Carlisle. He is in his forty-first 
year, having been born in 1833. He finished his 
education at Trinity College, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1854, and was created LL.D. in 1869. The 
Cavendish interest, which is strong in North Lanca- 
shire, doubtless enabled him while still quite young 
to be returned in 1857 Member for that division of the 
county. In 1863 the place of Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty in Lord Palmerston’s second Ministry 
was offered to and accepted by Lord Hartington. 
In the following May he was transferred to the 
Under-Secretaryship for War. In February, 1858, 
on the return of Lord Herbert, he became Secretary 
of State for War, and held the office under Lurd 
Palmerston and Lord Russell, until the fall of the 
latter's Ministry in July, 1866. When Mr. Gladstone 
eame into power in 1568 Lord Hartington received 
the appointment of Postmaster-General with the 
seat in the Cabinet which he previously held, as of 
right, as Secretary of War. In 1870 Lord Harting- 
ton passed to the Secretaryship for Ireland, which 
office he held until the»break-up of the Gladstone 
administration, in February, 1874. By tradition and 
hereditarily, Lord Hartington was a Whig in politics, 
but now and then he has shown that he is some- 
thing more; though it is probable that he owes his 
resent elevation as deputy-chief of his party to 
his being what may be designated a moderate, 
but elastic, Liberal. 








THE WHITE FLAG, 
HISTORY OF THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD’S 
FAVORITE BANNER. 


ie Paris correspondent of the London Times 
writes to that journal: A book just published 
by M. Gustave Desjardins, on French national em- 
blems, has revived the question mooted nearly two 
ears ago as to the historical claims of the White 
‘lag. M. Desjardins contends that up to 1789 
France had no national flag, but that every regiment 
had its own standard decorated with a white 
badge, the old Huguenot symbol which was adopted 
by Henri IV. 

As for the white cornet, which he regards as the 
ancestor of the White Flag, it was introduced in the 
middle of the sixteenth century as a sign of supe- 
rior command. But Charles IX. and Henri Iv. 
were the only kings who used it, though up to the 
Revolution every colonel was entitled to display it. 
The cockade varied in different regiments, but in 
1767 the | received a white cockade, and 
under Louis XVI. it was extended to the cavalry. 
In the navy, both blue and red were originally 
hoisted, then blue alone; while Louis XVI. re- 
served the White Flag for his own vessel, allowing 
merchant-vessels, however, to employ it coupled 
with some distinctive badge. 

In the eighteenth century merchant-vessels uni- 
versally adopted the White Flag. ‘Ihe colors of 
Paris, red and blue, displayed after the fall of the 
Bastile, formed, in conjunction with the white 
cockade of the troops, the tricolor cockade, and 
the cvlors becoming national were transferred to 


the flags. M. Desjardins intimates that the Emigrés 
and Vendéens were mistaken in regarding the 
White Flag as the ensign of Henry lV. The Le- 
gitimists, however, cite the authority of Favyn, 
1620, who mentioned the white cornet as the na- 
tional color, and Beneton, 1739, who gives still 
more emphatic testimony to the same effect. 
They also appeal to Lafayette’s ‘“* Memoirs,’ which 
state that he proposed the tricolor, instead of blue 
and red, because the latter formed the Orléans 
livery, and because he wished to nationalize the 
old French color, white, by combining it with the 
colors of the Revolution, They urge also that, even 
after the tricolor was adopted for the cockade, the 
White Flag was unfurled above the King in the 
Assembly in 1790, and was retained by colonels of 
regiments till 1791 ; while the Assembly, in decree- 
ing in 1790 that the tricolor should be adopted by 
the navy, distinctly recited that the White Flag had 
up to that time been the naval ensign. 

The Journal Officiel and the Orléanist Soleil side 
with M. Desjardins, while the Union insists that 
the Comte de Chambord was under no mistake in 
nailing the White Flag to his mast. The former 
would fain prove the tricolor to be of older date 
than its competitor, for they maintain that the 
French arms under Louis XVI. showed three 
JSleu-de-lys flags—red, white and blue—grouped on 
each side so as to form the tricolor, while the Le- 
gitimists lay stress on the white cornet, and on the 
use of white for scarfs, plumes and cockades. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Mancavu Mixitary Po.iez.—The territory of South, or 
Lower, Manchuria has been for years overrun with 
mounted banditti, chiefly Mohammedans. Of late these 
have joined with disaffected Chinese and bad characters 
generally, and have threatened the Treaty Port on the 
Lian River, Yingtzu, so that at last the Imperial Gov- 
ernment was forced to do something against the ban- 
ditti. It organized flying columns of Tartar cavalry to 
sweep the open country, and gave to the Foreign Com- 
missioners of Customs in the Neuchewang District a 
commission to raise and discipline a force of Manchu 
Military Police. A company of infantry and a detach- 
ment of artillery with two guns have been consequently 
called into existence, officered by Europeans belonging 
to the Foreign Inspectorate. The British Government 
has given every assistance in its power, and three non- 
commissioned officers of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
with a field-piece, are attached to the office of the Con- 
sulate at Yingtzu. These men, besides assisting in the 
gun-drill of the police, have trained a dozen volunteers 
among the residents, merchants, storekeepers and pilots 
to the work of the twelve-pounder Armstrong gun. This 
Military Police has been organized, and is commanded 
by Captain J. Alexander Man, an officer already known 
in Chinese military operations, having served during 
great part of the Tae-ping campaign in 1863-64. Cap- 
tain Man is a Commissioner of Customs in the Neuche- 
wang District. He is represented on the left hand of the 
picture. 


A TorPepo STEAM-LAUNCH.—The high-speed torpedo 
steam-launch, which has just been built at Poplar, Eng- 
land, for the Argentine Republic, is designed to run 
quickly up to an enemy’s vessel, to discharge a torpedo 
under her bottom, and to retire still more quickly—that 
is, provided the enemy permits her to do so. For 
these purposes she hus been admirably designed, and 
appears to be well adapted. She measures 55 feet in 
length, with a beam of 7 feet, and is built throughout of 
Lowmoor iron-plates, with steel ribs and framing. Her 
engines are on the high-pressure, own-condensing prin- 
ciple. She is fitted with a three-bladed screw- propeller, 
and her contract speed is a continuous run of seventy 
miles in five hours, The torpedo gear, constructed by Cap- 
tain M’Evoy, of the London Ordnance Works, from the 
designs of Captain Hunter Davidson, consists of a spur 
25 feet long, which is run out over the bows, and on the 
fore end of which the torpedo is fixed. The torpedo is 
a copper cylindrical case, capable of containing about 
60 Ibs. of lithrofracteur, dynamite, or gun-cotton. The 
torpedo-pole, with the torpedo secured at the end, is 
lowered under the surface of the water when going into 
action, and immediately upon coming into contact with 
the ship’s side the explosion takes place. In the pre- 
sent case the torpedo is exploded by electricity, and not 
by percussion. But, as the electric circuit is completed 
by contact in striking the enemy’s ship, the advantage 
of the percussion system in causing the explosion at 
the exact moment required is obtained, while at the 
same time the galvanic battery which is placed in 
the launch can be connected or not at pleasure ; conse- 
quently the explosion is completely under the control 
of the men in the launch, and this precaution greatly 
reduces the risk in handling such dangerous weapons. 
When going into action the crew are protected from 
rifle-shots by sliding steel shields. 


New City Loan or Paris.—The “ financial miracles ”’ 
which chmracterized the great loans of the Second Em- 
pire, and, above all, the payment of the French indem- 
nity to Germany, seem to be renewed in the prodigious 
success of the New Paris Loan. The eagerness with 
which Frenchmen, and especially Parisians, responded 
to the call for the latter loan may be accounted for by 
the fact that at least forty million francs of the loan 
raised are to be devoted to the public works, by which 
employment will be provided for laborers, and the 
French Capital will be improved and embellished. As 
Paris is, in a certain sense, the metropolis of the world, 
foreigners also took great interest in this loan, and many 
of those sojourning there swelled the throng which 
filled the subscription offices in the court of the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Wuen Atronso XII, the new King of Spain, made 
his triumphal entry into Madrid, January 14th, he held 
at the palace a reception of all military and civilian 
dignitaries who wished to pay their respects. Then, 
once more mounting his white charger, the King sta- 
tioned himself at the palace-gates, and all the troops in 
or about Madrid fited past him—tirst tue royal cadets, 
whose appearance must have reminded him of his re- 
cent military apprenticeship at Sandhurst; then infan- 
try, engineers and civil guards; and, finally, the 
artillery and cavalry, who thundered by at full gallop, 
shouting enthusiastic vivas as they passed, the officers 
waving their swords high above their heads, and the 
lancers lowering their weapons and ensigns in the dust 
—signs of homage to which the young monarch replied 
with the usual military salute, by raising his hand to 
his cap. 

OkuRO, THE JAPANESE SPECIAL Envoy, who success- 
fully negotiated a peaceful conclusion to the recent dis- 
pute between Japan and China about the piratical 
outrages on the coast of Formosa, and whose portrait 
we lately published, was greeted on his return, on No- 
vember 27th, with particular tokens of regard, both at 
Yokohama, the port of Jeddo, and in the capital city, 
which is joined to Yokohama by a short line of railway. 
The scenes upon his arrival in Yokohama were sketched 
by Mr. C. Wirzman, who very naturally, as an artist, re- 
grets, for the sake of the picturesque in costume, the 
European fashion of dress. He writes in the following 
strain about the reception of his Excellency Mr. Okubo: 
“Tt was a sad sight, the day before, to sce the native 
officials, clad in evening-dress, walking about and wait- 
ing for him all day in the pouring rain. The weather 
was bitterly cold; and it seems that greatcoats are not 








considered full-dress, though heavy boots reaching up to 
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the knees are. You must know that it has been de- 
creed that in future the swallow-taii coat, white choker, 
white kid gloves, and stovepipe hat, shall be the full- 
dress costume for Young Japan. But on the 27th the 
weather cleared up and it was a beautiful day. At half- 
pist seven in the morning the booming of guns an- 
nounced his arrival; so, hastily swallowing some soup 


| and a cup of tea, I rushed down to the jetty, and arrived 


just in time to see the great man emerge from the 
steam-launch and land. He also was in evening-dress, 
but wore a brown overcoat over it. He took off his tall 
hat, and bowed most affably to the deputation of swal- 
low-tails who had assembled to meet him. They also 
bowed and took off their hats. Okubo is a fine, hand- 
some man, with mustachios and whiskers, but no beard. 
After his reception, he drove through the town to the 
Finance Department, followed by numerous carriages, 
filled with Japanese, all, of course, in evening-dress, and 
thence he went to the Town Hall, where a deputation 
of merchants, all in black coats, had assembled to read 
him their address of congratulation concerning his suc- 
cessful mission to China.”’ 


REORGANIZATION OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT IN Con- 
STANTINOPLE, TURKEY.—The Touloumbadgi, or Turkish 
firemen, are as useless as they are vociferous and 
avaricious. Their old-fashioned bucket-engines are of no 
more account than they are themselves, and a fire once 
started in the crowded, narrow, filthy streets of Con- 
stantinople—a city to which, with its tall minarets, 
beautiful seraglios and gilded domes, only distance lends 
enchantment—is never extinguished by the Toulowm- 
badgi. The pious Mussulman accepts all from fate, 
and cries, ‘‘Great is Allah!’ But he will doubtless ere 
long cry with at least satisfaction, ‘Great also is the 
Emperor of Russia!’ For the Russian Government has 
sent to the Turkish Government a company of Russian 
firemen, thoroughly trained and equipped, who will re- 
organize the fire department of Constantinople, and, in 
due time, make it lose its-ominous reputation as the 
Chicago of the East. 


GOING .TC MARKET IN EASTERN TURKESTAN.—Where 
plurality of wives is the rule a man may be considered 
fortunate who has no more than two, the usual number 
in fairly prosperous houses in Eastern Turkestan. As the 
owner’s stud consists of asingle stout pony and a jackass, 
and as both wives must needs go to market at one and 
the same time, the distribution of the family party is 
made somewhat after the fashion represented in our 
picture, which is from a sketch by Captain Chapman, 
R. A., who accompanied the mission of Sir T. D. Forsyth 
to the Ameer of Kashgar and Yarkund. A light pad is 
placed on the pony’s back, which admits of two ladies 
with one or two children obtaining a comfortable seat, 
The father of the family, adopting the more humble 
quadruped, which wears neither pad nor bridle, rides be- 
hind, thereby securing to himself an opportunity of 
watching the movements of his light-hearted fair ones, 
for whom the weekly ride to market is a holiday to be 
thoroughly enjoyed with all the independence woman 
has it in her power to assert on the northern side of the 
Himalayas. 





FUN. 
Woman’s rights—Kisses. 
Tue original greenbacks—Frogs. 
Tue Queen of Diamonds—Mrs. Fitch, 
TuIEVING in the outskirts—Picking ladies’ pockets, 


Rartway alternative—Continual breaks or continual 
smashes. 

Mock turtle—Kissing before company, and quarrel- 
ing afterwards, 

How To make money go as far as possible—Give it to 
foreign missions. 

No srancnu of business has been more active this 
Winter than the manufacture of slippers. 


A mvsicaL paradox—tThe best throat for a singer to 
reach high notes witb, is the soar-throat. 


QUARTETTE Singers may make more popular music, 
perhaps, but are they as wise as a Solo-man? 


An English judge has recently defined ‘ gentleman ” 
as a term which ‘includes anybody who has nothing to 
do and is outside of the workhouse.”’ 


REMARKABLE effects of the frost—A man in Providence, 
after spending half the day in thawing his water-pipes, 
discovered the water was shut off for non-payment of 
taxes, 

An experienced teacher says that it is impossible fora 
Sunday-school scholar with a boil to satisfactorily fasten 
his mind down even upon the simplest exposition of the 
scheme of salvation. 


Two rivaL eel-fishermen in Maine recently set fire to 
each other's huts, whereupon a local paper mentions it 
under the head of “‘ A Paris Commune in America—The 
Two-ecleries again in a Blaze.” 


A Kansas farmer purchased a revolver for his wife, 
and insisted on target practice, so that she could defend 
her house in case of his absence. After the bullet was 
dug out of his leg, and the cow buried, he said he guessed 
she’d better shoot with an ax, 


A GENTLEMAN drove a sorrowful-looking horse into the 
city last Saturday, and, stopping in front of the Post 
Office, he requested a small boy to hold him a moment. 
‘Hold *im?”’ exclaimed the boy; ‘just lean him up 
against the lamp-post—that'll hold ’im.”’ 


Max ADELER says: “‘A coroner of ours seized an 
Egyptian mummy that was brought into town, sum- 
moned a jury, held an inquest on the mummy, brought 
in a verdict of ‘Death from causes unknown,’ and 
charged the county with the usual fee, with compound 
interest from the time of Moses.” 


An Irishman went into a butcher’s shop and asked, 
‘‘Have you any sheeps’ heads, mashter?” ‘ Oh, yes,” 
was the reply. Pat, after a good deal of higgling, 
bought one, and then wished to know how to make it 
ready. The shopman began to tell him, but Pat, not 
being blessed with. a good memory, asked him to “ write 
it down on a piece of paper,’’ and meantime laid down 
his purchase at the shop-door. A dog, seeing a good 
chance, seized the head and bolted down the street. 
Pat immediately gave chase, bawling at the top of his 
voice, ‘Come back wid me sheep’s head, ye robber, 
ye!” but after a stiff run had to give in dead beat, 
when he consoled himself with the remark, ‘“ Niver 
moind ; he hasn’t got the resate how to make it 
ready.”? 

A FEw days ago a couple from Iowa, on their way 
East, had to stop in this city, owing to the wife’s illness. 
They went to a hotel, and for the first day or two the 
husband didn’t complain of the cost, but when his wife 
grew worse—a doctor called in and a nurse employed— 
he began to hang on to the dollars which were de- 
manded. On the fifth day the doctor looked serious, and 
said that the woman would probably die. The husband 
consulted with his hotel-clerk and with a freight-agent, 
and going back to his wife, he leaned over her and sob- 
bed: ‘Oh, Sarah Jane! you mustn’t die here!” “T 
don’t want to leave you, Philetus!’’ she replied, ‘but I 
fear that my time has come.’ ‘Don’t! oh, don’t die 
here!” be went on. ‘If my time has come, I must 
go,”? she said. ‘Yes, I suppose so, but if I could only 
get you back home first I’d save at least forty dollars on 
funeral expenses; and forty dollars don’t grow on every 
bush |’? 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DoMESTIC, 


Jesse Pomeroy, the boy murderer, was sentenced to 
death... ..The Ohio House passed a compulsory education 
Bill ...Great demonstrations were made by Catholio 
temperance societies in various cities....The Indian, 
West Point and Pension Appropriation Bills were passed 
by Congress....A museum and art-gallery attached to 
Vassar College was dedicated....Tho New Jersey Legis- 
lature considered a compulsory education Bill....The 
constitutionality of the ‘ press-gag’’ law is to be tested 
in St. Louis... ./ A falling wall crushed in one side of St. 
Andrew’s (R. C.) Church, New York, during evening ser- 
vice, and in the panic five persons were killed and many 
wounded....Several ocean steamships went ashore 
below Sandy Hook during the fog... .The Georgia Legis- 
lature declared void the second series of $600,000 
in bonds indorsed in 1870 ...East Tennessee was visited 
by disastrous floods....The Pennsylvania Legislature 
passed an Act imposing heavy penalties for kidnapping. 
....A party of striking miners near Brazil, Ind., set fire 
to three shafts, to prevent employment of non-union 
men....Judge McKean of Utah ordered Brigham Young 
to pay Ann Eliza Young $3,000 attorney fees and $9,500 
alimony pending ber suit for divorce. ...Dr. DeKoven 
accepted the Episcopal Bishopric of Illinois... .Fears 
were entertained of a Communist raid upon the Relief 
Store in Chicago, but it was averted. ...Edward Span- 
gler, charged with complicity in the assassination of 
President Lincoln, died in Maryland. ...Congressman 
Orth of Indiana will leave soon after the new Congress 
meets for his post, as successor to Minister Jay, at 
Vienna....The President has determined that Brother- 
in-law Casey must be elected United States Senator from 
Louisiana instead of Mr. Pinchback, 


FOREIGN. 


Spain agreed to pay to the United States $84,000 
as an indemnity for the Virginius massacre....A 
fleet of British war-vessels bombarded and cap- 
tured Fort Mozambique, off the coast of Africa, and 
released over three hundred slaves....John Mitchel 
presented himself again as a candidate for the 
British Parliament....The Germania newspaper, of 
Berlin,£was confiscated for publishing the recent letter 
of the Pope....A stormy debate occurred in the French 
Assembly on the report for organizing the Senate.... 
Germany proposes to check emigration to Brazil by a 
prohibition of the enlistment of emigrants on foreign 
account by the payment of premiums. . , . Mexico is threat- 
ened with a religious war on account of the expulsion of 
Sisters of Charity....Sharkey, the murderer, who es- 
caped from the New York City Prison disguised as 
a woman, was arrested in Havana for a threat to kill the 
captain and purser of the steamship Crescent City.... 
General Wolseley, of Ashantee fame, sailed for Natal, to 
take command of the British troops....The revolution 
in Venezuela was declared ended....Royal troops sup- 
plied Pampeluna, Spain, with provisions and ammunition. 
:...In the House of Commons, Ottawa, a deputy urged 
the propriety of inducing French Canadians to return to 
Canada from the United States... .The difficulty between 
Spain and Germany on the Gustav affair remains un- 
settled....The French Assembly passed the new Senate 
Bill on the 24th... .Spain’s offer to pay to Great Britain 
£500 for each white man and £300 for each colored man 
murdered during the Virginius affair was accepted... . 
Mr. Gladstone published another pamphlet in reply to Dr. 
Newman and Archbishcp Manning....Bismarck is 
negotiating with Denmark for the Island of St. Thomas, 
which he wants for a German naval station. ...M. Buffet 
was again called upon to forma French Cabinet....On 
the 3d and 12th of January, elections were held in Mon- 
tevideo, accompanied by disturbances in which several 
persons were killed....The Parliament ‘of Canada de- 
clared Louis Riel disqualified as a member, and ordered a 
new election, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York City.—A great spectacular piece, written 
by an American lady, is promised at the close of Lent. 
It will be produced at the Grand Opera House under the 
direction of Mr. Foster who brought out the “ Twelve 
Temptations ” and “ Lalla Rookh.” . . . The New York 
Oratorio Society gave the second concert of the season at 
Steinway Hall, February 22d, the story of ‘“* Ruth and 
Naomi’’ being rendered with excellent effect. . . . 
‘¢ Shaughraun ” had its 100th representation at Wallack’s 
on February 20th, when elegant green satin programmes 
were distributed. . . . Mr. Howard Paul, whose name in 
connection with literature and entertainments is a 
“household word” in England, has just written a 
duologue embracing cight impersonations for Miss Lina 
Edwin and Mr. Bland Holt. Mr. Howard Paul, by the way, 
departs next week for a brief visit to Omaha, Salt Lake 
City and California, returning to New York in May... . 
Mrs. Alice Dunning Lingard is engaged at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, and will make her first appearance at 
the conclusion of the run of the “ Big Bonanza”... 
The last performance at the Hippodrome was given on 
Saturday evening, 27th ult. . . . Mr. Toole hada benefit 
at the Lyceum on the 26th ult., and presented a long bill 
of attractions to a crowded house. - « “The Big 
Bonanza”’ keeps the boards of the Fifth Avenue and ig 
proving the truthfulness of its name both to the mana- 
gers and their patrons... . Mme. Ristori and her drama- 
tic troupe arrived from Havana. 


PrRovINCcIAL.—Miss Kellogg’s troupe gave ‘‘ Mignon”? 
and ‘Il Trovatore’’ in Boston last week, Mrs. Van 
Zandt, Mr. Castle and Miss Beaumont—besides the 
leader—appearing in the leading casts. . . . The Stra- 
kosch troupe took in $18,785 during the two-weeks’ en- 
gagement in Chicago. . Miss Charlotte Thompson 
played last week in Cincinnati, Jane Eyre, and was fol- 
lowed, March Ist, by Miss Cushman. . . . Tom Taylor’s 
‘“‘ Still Waters Run Deep” was produced at the Boston 


Globe last week, the leading rdéle being filled by Mr. , 


Cheney himself... . Mrs. Rousby was at the Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, and Maggie Mitchell, at the Opera 
House, Rochester, last week. . . . The Soldene troupe 
willrevisit Boston in June. . . . The traveling company 
of the Fifth Avenue (N. Y.) Theatre presented ‘+ Divorce ” 
at Ford’s Opera House, Washington. r 


Forricn.—Carlotta Patti and Theodore Ritter ap- 
pear in concerts in Moscow this month. . .. Mlle. 
Sessi, who retired from the s\age upon her marriage, is 
about to return, appearing at Vicnna in the ‘‘ Daughter 
of the Regiment.” . . . The ‘ Favorite,’ with Faure in 
his great part of the King, is running at the new Paris 
Opera House. ... The latest Parisian opera-bouffe is 
‘‘The Laundress of Berg-op-Zoom,” which was brought 
out at the Theatre des Folies-Dramatiques. . . . “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’? was played in the Adelphi, London, last 
month, but did not receive favorable comment. . . Robert- 
son’s ‘‘Home’”’ succeeded ‘Our American Cousin” at 
the Haymarket, London, when Mr. Sothern appeared as 
Colonel John White. The last piece had a run of 100 
nights. . . . Mr. Joseph Hatton, the eminent novelist, 
and dramatist is now the editor of the London Hornet. 
. . . Byron’s “ Lancaster Lass” has proved an unquali- 
fied success at the Princess’s, London. . . . After much 
competition among English Managers for ‘ Rose 
Michel,”’ the last Paris sensation, Messrs. Bayless ana 
Hollingshead secured it for Mrs. Mary Gladstone, who 
will soon appear in it ata West End theatre. . . . The 
‘Wandering Heir,” in a dramatized form, is being 
played in Scotland. . . . Messrs. Glover & Francis, of 
the Glasgow Theatre, have secured the exclusive right 
to produce a new opera-bouffe by Lecocg. 
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MASSACHUSETTS,—-THE STATE FAIR AT HORTICULTURAL ALL, IN BOSTON, IN AID OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS,—FROM A SKETOH BY E. R, MORSE,—SEE PAGE ll. 
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THE WOOING, 
BY 
ETTaA W. PIERCE. 


CROSSED her father’s tawny lands, 
A gray owl called through dusk and dew, 
‘*Turn, turn, you clown, w.th horny hands, 
She will not wed with such as you!” 
The river mocked me as fF went, 
And from the grasses, brown and long, 
The crickets’ cry rose sharp and dry— 
Yt said, “A fool on folly bent!” 
And every wind that passed me by 
Piped in my ears the self-same song. 


I saw the poplar tops aris¢ 
Beside her gable-window tall, 
The open gate, the vine that dries 
Its hot bloom on the southern wall. 
¥ mw the shady garden way, 

Strewn thick with leaf and rusty burr, 
The window-seat, where pale and sweet, 
She sat and watched the dying day, 

While I drew near with eager feet— 
My wild heart mad with love of her! 


She held a late rose in her hand 

From the old carven casement torn, 
“You are the lady of the land, 

And I the churl who reaps your corn,” 
I gaid, with faltering voice and slow, 

“And yet I love you!’? That was all. 
Without, one bird, belated, stirred, 

And in the wild vine chirruped low. 
The rustle of her gown 1 heard— 

And then she let the blossom fall. 


O hand—white hand of queenly grace, 
Stoop lower than the petals sweet, 
And in the silence of the place, 
Oh, lift my heart up from your feet! 
I felt the tremor in her breath— 
The pain which filled her eyes divine, 
And as I stood, with raging blood, 
Like one who waits *twixt life and death, 
She came in her proud maidenhood, 
And laid that slender hand in mine! 








THE 


Doom of the Albatross. 


A SECRET OF THE SEA. 


By tog Avcrsor or ‘‘ALL IN THE WILD Marcu 
Moknine,”’ Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—(CONTINUED.) 


ISS WYMOND’S opportunity for an ‘“‘ improv- 
ing ’’ discourse had not been wisely chosen, 
after all, the thread thereof being snapped 
off short, so to speak, by her auditor’s fall- 

ing forward in a death-like swoon. The doctor 
furthermore declared angrily that there must have 
been some most injudicious treatment to throw back 
into the very jaws of death a p.tient who was pro- 
gressing towards convalescence. 

The nurse, furiously rated by him, cleared herself 
by indignant declaration of what she believed to 
have been the cause of the patient’s relapse, and 
Miss Sophia Wymond was requested, with threaten- 
ing politeness, henceforward to be good enough to 
leave her niece to the sole care of the nurse, unless 
she wished to destroy her last chance of life or 
sanity. 

** It will be well, madame, if she does not awake 
from this swoon a raving maniac,”’ said the doctor, 
pale with anger before Miss Wymond’s frigid re- 
pudiation of the charges brought against her, and 
stubborn assertions that her presence was both use- 
ful and necessary, in the sick-room as elsewhere, to 
overlook the nurse, keep things in order, and exer- 
cise her beloved sway of housekeeping tyranny 
generally. 

So the physician. finding angry advice and stern 
hints to be equally in vain, gave up the contest and 
resigned himself to trying to defend his patient from 
her three nurses, of whom one frequently dis- 
regarded his orders from sheer obstinacy, the 
second mistook or muddled them through sheer 
incapability to understand sick-room requirements, 
and the third honestly and ignorantly endeavored to 
do her best, and succeeded but indifferently. 

Only compassion and a sense of duty prevented 
the doctor from resigning his charge altogether ; and 
both were tried to the utmost when, on paying his 
visit one day, he found that the hired nurse had been 
discharged without consulting him, and the patient, 
hardly free from delirium yet, and hovering weakly 
between life and death, lying unattended, the clear, 
bright Winter sunshine giaring in through the un- 
shaded window on her quivering eyelids, a handful 
of fire in the grate—although the melting frost was 
slowly dripping from the eaves—Miss Wymond, the 
nurse pro tem., actively engaged in a skirmish in the 
kitchen with the servant, who had just given warn 
ing, and nobody in sight but Miss Louisa Wymond 
shivering sulkily over another handful of fire in the 
parlor, when he came down-stairs. 

“Mrs. Allan is in bed,”’ Louisa said, half crying ; 
‘‘she was sitting up with Gwendoline half the night, 
and then my sister Sophia sat up. The nurse is 
gone; Sophia said we didn’t want her.” 

“‘T should have supposed the medical man in 
charge of the case was the fittest person to decide 
that,’’ observed the doctor. 

‘* Excuse me, doctor,” interposed Miss Wymond’s 
agreeable metallic voice at the doorway, ‘‘ but I am 
the fittest person to decide whether I could afford 
to incur a heavy and rather useless expense.” 

‘Well, ma’am, I suppose you are,” said the 
doctor, very quietly, as he felt himself in danger of 
boiling over with rage, being as choleric as he was 
kind-hearted and clever, the three qualities not un- 
frequently uniting. ‘‘ But you will excuse me if I 
say I am the fittest person to decide that, unless 
you can afford more care and attention to your 
patient, you had better send her to the county 
infirmary at once. She will not be left alone in a 
cold room, with the sunshine blinding her weak 
eyes, if she is there, nor will her medicine be 
neglected, as I see it has been, nor her hands and 
feet be damp and cold as they are, nor her pulse sunk 
far lower than it should be. If she hasn’t proper 
attendance and careful rursing, ma’am, she will 
die!’ the doctor said, fiercely, his temper rising 
beyond all bounds. ‘‘ I propose no ‘ heavy and use- 
less expense,’ ma’am, but a decent old woman at 
ten shillings a week and her food, who would at 
least obey medical ordersimplicitly. If your patient 
has to suffer cold and neglect and irritation of her 
nervous system, she will not trouble you much 
longer, Miss Wymond!”’ 

“Doctor Kingsley,” said Miss Wymond, folding 
her gray-mittened hands over her black stuff apron 
wth icy deliberation, ‘‘ you have used rather un- 
warrantable language to me, which, as a Christian, 
I] am bound not to resent; but as, after this week, 
I do not intend troubling you any longer for your 
attendance, perliaps you will be good enough not 
to interfere with any regulations of mine iu refer. 


ence to my treatment of my niece, whom I have 
cared for from infancy.” 

‘“*Ma’am,?’ retorted the doctor, growing very 
red, ‘“‘but for the sake of the unforfunate young 
lady herself, I should not trouble you with my pre- 
sence in this house again.” 

But the doctor’s wrangling with my aunt Sophia 
made the fires no larger, caused my sick fancies to 
be no more carefully attended to, nor my nurse 
more agreeable than formerly; and, rather to the 
doctor's surprise as well as my own, I struggled 
back to life again—very slowly, it is true, and aided 
by very little extraneous assistance. My time was 
not yet come; and so, through affliction of body 
and desolation of soul, through poverty and harass- 
ing cares and troubles, heaven, for its own wise 
purpose, kept me living through those dark days. 

My relatives had tortured me at first by trying to 
conceal the story of my bereavement from me by 
short, half-suppressed statements and compassion- 
ately-garbled accounts, until the doctor ordered it 
otherwise, an@ sat beside the window, looking 
out at the first December snow, which was float- 
ing lightly down in broad soft flakes, whilst Mrs. 
Allan, in her fresh morning dress, sat beside my 
bed and told me all she knew. 

The “lbatross had met with her doom in that 
fever-haunted port. She had put to sea too late, 
for the pestilence was on board and in their midst 
ere the captain and his crew knew. One and all 
were stricken—the captain amongst the earliest, 
and amongst the first to die. 

The first mate then took the command, and, be- 
ing at the time in 18° S. lat, had steered for St. Paul 
de Loando. So far the account was clear; but 
after this there came a blank in the story, which 
was not supplied until La Couronne d’ Argent, out- 
ward bound from Havre to Bombay, in S. lat. 20°, 
picked up an open boat containing five men, of 
whom two were dead, two in a state of utter ex- 
haustion and insensibility, and the other, although 
very weak and delirious, yet with same life and 
strength remaining. 

He was a Portuguese sailor, shipped at the port 
where two of the crew had died; and it was not 
until the third day after he was taken on board 
that he was able, with anything like coherency, 
to give information to the officers of La Couronne 
@ Argent. 

Eight of the crew had died in two days after 
leaving the mouth of the Gaboon River, and ten 
more were stricken down by the fever, when one 
night, in a heavy squall of wind, some accident 
with the galley fire cammunicated a flame between 
a bundle of tow and a leakage of oil from one of 
the palm-oil barrels on the lower deck, which, in its 
turn, communicated with the hold, where the in- 
flammable cargo lay, and in less than an hour the 
doomed vessel was blazing ‘o the water’s edge, and 
the disavled crew, hurrying their sick and dying 
shipmates into the boats, were looking back with 
gloomy eyes at the leaping wreaths of fire, and the 
flaming timber dropping into the dark, quenching 
waters, half a mile away, which was all that was 
ever more seen of the stately Albatross. 

In the confusion and darkness of the night the 
boats parted company, and when day broke the 
one in which was the Portuguese sailor, with nine 
of the crew, the second mate, Mr. Glynne, in com- 
mand, and the first mate, Mr. Allan, who was ill, 
was alone on the sea. 

During the first day two of the crew died, and 
the rest, from fever and the intense heat, were too 
ill to keep to the oars. Ere the evening of the 
next day four out of the remaining eight were ut- 
terly prostrated and delirious, the Portuguese 
sailor amongst them. From that time until he 
came to his senses on board the French ship he re- 
membered nothing clearly. During their third day 
at sea in the open boat some one had told him that 
the first mate, Mr. Allan, was dead, and that the 
second mate was dying, but he was not quite sure 
about it. That was all. 

Of the two living men rescued along with him 
one was believed to be the second mate, the other 
the ship’s carpenter; this poor fellow died the day 
he was brought on board La Couronne d’ Argent, 
and the other was in a raging delirium, and, con- 
tinuing so, was obliged to be kept in strict seclusion 
until the ship touched at the Cape, where the se- 
cond mate of the ill-fated Albatross, in a state of 
insanity, resulting from inflammation of the brain, 
was conveyed by the authorities to the lunatic 
ward of the hospital, where he yet remained, if 
living. 

The Portuguese sailor’s description of him, aided 
by the name on his clothing, was the sole means of 
identification. The first and second mates of the 
English ship were both fair, tall, blue-eyed men, 
he stated—the first mate the fairer of the two. 

And in the ship’s boat which Za Couronne d’ Ar- 
~~ picked up there was one tall, fair-haired, gal- 
ant young E:nglishman lying dead—death resulting 
from sunstroke, not from fever, the French surgeon 
said. 

There was nothing by which to identify the dead 
body but a small packet hidden away carefully in 
his breast. 

‘*Oh, Gwendoline, poor girl,” sobbed Mrs. Allan, 
‘‘ask me no more! I cannot speak of it! I ha¥e lost 
my son, and you have lost your husband, and we 
are both bereaved and desolate, my dear!” 

Her tears were falling like rain on the pillow be- 
side me, where she had buried her head in her 
clasped hands; but my eyes were dry, my face 
was quite calm, there was scarcely a tremor in my 
voice as I spoke. 

‘‘ Did you receive that little packet? Did they 
send it home ?”’ 

Mrs. Allan made no answer, but glanced appeal- 
ingly at the doctor. 

** Give it to her,’”’ he said, briefly, turning away 
his head eg again to look at the falling snow. 

Mrs. Allan burst into a fresh agony of weeping 
as she laid in my hand the little parcel securely 
folded in oiled silk and paper; but I opened it 
steadily. 

It contained a short half- illegible letter, and a 
gold locket, with a worn black ribbon attached. 
My own face—glad, happy, handsome—mocking 
me with its brightness—looked out of the tiny gold 
frame, and opposite to it were the auburn curl and 
the dark ‘curl entwined, with the initials “«G. A.” 
clasping them, which I remembered he had told me 
he had had done in Lisbon on the outward voyage. 

The letter was his dying message to me. 

‘‘My dear,’ the doctor said, in an unsteady 
voice, coming forwaril, ‘‘ you are trying to restrain 
yourself, fearing to distress others. You must not 
do that. You should yield to your grief in tears. 
Heaven knows, my dear,” he added, hurriedly, ‘I 
could weep in your stead.” 

‘* Doctor,” I returned, as quickly as before, you 
are inerror. I am not trying to restrain myself. 
have nothing left to weep for.” 


— 





CHAPTER XIV. 


HAD spoken the truth to the doctor-—I had no- 
thing left to weep for—nay, there was thing 
for which I could weep ; as in the oft-used simile, 
the outward bleeding is but slight of the inner mor- 





tal wound. I think the principal thing that dis- 
turbed me in my cold, tearless apathy was that J 


could not either die or get well, and so cease, in 
one way or the other, to be a trouble and a bur- 
den, as I felt myself to be. 

Aunt Sophia bore it as long as she could—waiting 
for a decent interval to elapse, and Christian resig- 
nation to soothe my grief, I suppose—and then she 
briskly took me to task, and placed my worldly 
duties and obligations directly before my eyes, as I 
lay silently gazing at the fire one dark, cold after- 
noon in January. 

‘This house, my dear, it must be given up at 
once, of course. Your tenancy expires in Febru- 
ary, you know—that is next month. 1 have been 
talking to the house-agent, Mr. Glynne, about it. 
Indeed, if you were able to leave before that time 
it would be much better—the expense of hving 
here is enormous !” 

‘Leave?’ repeated J, in a dull confusion of 
thought and feeling. ‘* Where should I go?” 

“Go? Go back to Wymondstowe, your proper 
home, of course, child!” said my aunt, sharply. 
‘The furniture of this place, disposed of judi- 
ciously, will bring you a couple of hundred pounds, 
which, after all the expenses incurred during your 
long illness are defrayed, will bring you in, perhaps, 
six or seven pounds a year. I have been cal- 
culating everythin: closely.” 

“Sell the furniture! Leave Grayfriars! What do 
you mean? Must I give it up?” said I, weakly 
gasping for utterance. ‘I cannot—I will not! 
Louisa and I can live here as we did before !”’ 

Miss Wymond cleared her throat by three dry, 
sharp coughs, and drew up her gray mittens with a 
business-like air. 

‘My dear,” said she, caustically, “don’t talk 
nonsense! Live here as you did before? You lived 
here by spending your little capital in a fearfully 
reckless and ex rava’gant manner. I could not have 
believed it of you, brought up so carefully and 
wisely with regard to expenditure as you were— 
although you were always shockingly extrava- 
gant in your ideas. But your capital is gone 
now, long ago—lI paid the last twenty pounds 
of the money in your desk to the nurse and 
doctor, and for wine and coal; yes, and for 
the servant’s wages. You will find every shil- 
ling accounted for, Gwendoline. Poor, foolish girl! 
If you had asked my advice a little more, and pro- 
fited by my instructions, vou would not have got 
through all your little property in a few months.” 

Slightly interrupted at this period of her oratory 
by a short, sharp moan from my lips, my aunt So- 
phia paused a moment, raised her eyebrows a 
little impatiently, and then continued with a dry 
satisfied cough and an air of rigid composure. 

‘*So, under the circumstances, I have done the 
best 1 could for you,” she said, folding up her knit- 
ting. ‘I have put everything in order—hard work 
Ihave had, too—and reduced expenses as low as 
possible, dispensing with your absurdly expensive 
servant. Ten guineas a year, and all found! | was 
really surprised at you. And so nothing remains 
but for you to get well as quickly as you can, and 
then we shall all—Mrs. Allan is coming to board 
with us for a while—return to Wymondstowe. I 
wouldn't for anything be away when the cows are 
calving in March, you know. It really makes me 
quite in a fright to think of it; and Jane has all the 
chicken-rearing left to her, too.” 

‘**Sell off everything and go back again to Wy- 
mondstowe! And I meant to spend my lifetime 
here!’ I said, slowly, almost inaudibly. 

‘Well, my dear, it is the will of heaven,’’ ob- 
served my aunt, compressing her thin lips, ‘‘ and, 
of course, it is best.” i 

“Yes, it is best,’? I said, deliberately, ‘ for I 
miglit live on long, dreary years otherwise; but 
this will kill me very soon.” 

Miss Wymond, as a rule, paid no attention to sick- 
room maunderings, nor did she now; she only 
pushed her chair back briskly, and said it was 
nearly tea-time. 

But with that uninviting reflection of weak, ill-fla- 
vored tea and sparsely-buttered toast she brought 
up a letter. 

“Come for you by the post just now,” said my 
aunt, gloomily, fingering the letter and turning it 
abort—‘‘a bill, Isuppose. The bills that came in 
all the time you were ill were frightful. One would 
think you had been keeping house for twenty 
people. 

‘It is from London,’ I observed, looking at the 
post-mark. ‘Who is there in London to write to 
me? 

“Mr. Hesketh, perhaps,” my aunt suggested. 

‘*Waltet Hesketh! He has never written to me. 
Why should he write to me?’ I asked, frowning, 
and half inclined to fling the letter aside unread, 
instead of impatiently tearing it open. 

The inclosure was a sheet of paper, with the 
words, in a clear, masculine, business hand : 

“From a friend.” 
Folded inside were two fifty-pound Bank of England 
notes. 

‘Money!’ screamed my aunt Sophia. ‘Oh, 
Gwendoline—a hundred pounds! My goodness, 
who has sent it to you? Some one with too much 
money of their own, 1 suppose. A hundred pounds ! 
Well, that is something, surely. Who on earth has 
sent it?’ ‘ 

“The person you suggested,” replied I, pushing 
the notes away roughly. ‘‘ Did you know anything 
of this, Aunt Sophia?” 

‘‘Of course I did not,’’ said my aunt, with such 
amazement both in her voice and eyes, both at my 
— and my reception of the splendid gift, that 

could not but acquit her at least of all participa- 
tion in the scheme which made me the object of 
Walter Hesketh’s generosity. 

For the money was from him, I felt perfectly sure, 
as several costly presents of game and fruit and wine 
had been during my long illness; and, if I had been 
an unconsciously willing recipient then, I had no in- 
tention of being so now. 

I folded up the notes, and with my own feeble, 
quivering fingers wrote a few brief, haughty lines, 
re-inclosed the money, and sent it back to London 
next morning. 

My aunt Sophia was extremely displeased ; so 
was Mrs. Allan, though in a less degree. 

‘‘ Flinging back a peestane gift in that manner, 
and you without a shilling to spare in the world, and 
in debt as well!’’ Miss Wymond said, trembling with 
indignation. 

‘“*My dear Gwendoline, I am shocked to think 
you could be so brusque, so rude, so unkind,” 
observed Mrs. Allan, lowering her voice in dismay. 
‘‘Surely if you wished to return Mr. Hesketh his 
money, you might have done so in a gentler and 
more ladylike manner. And he so kind, too, so 
assiduous in his inquiries about you! And a case of 
champagne sent here, with his compliments, while 
you were ill! I must say, Gwendoline, I never 
ought you could behave so badly and ungrate- 

ully. 

I was weak —very weak — unnerved, timorous, 
broken-spirited and broken-hearted, and their angry, 
i oe words took deep effect on me. 

felt frightened, distressed, ashamed, and re- 
morseful, when, two days afterwards, Walter Hes- 
keth came down from London. 

“He wants to see you—have you any objection ?”’ 





my aunt Sophia asked, shortly. ‘‘ The room’s well 
enough, if that’s what you are thinking of,’” 


‘‘No,” I said, flushing weakly; ‘‘ only—let him 
come in.’’ 

I would not have dared to say so to her, but 
my poor womanly vanity or instinct did make me 
shrink for a moment from letting the man whose 
admiration had offended me to see me now, the poor, 
emaciated, shorn, disfigured wreck that I was. 

‘Mrs. Allan will remain in the room, of course,” 
persisted my aunt, with that exceeding coarseness of 
ideas which usually accompanies excessive prudery. 

‘* Yes—yes—of course,’’ I said, impatientiy. ‘‘ Let 
him come up.” 

If he perceived a great and shocking change in 
my appearance, he at least concealed it well. Only 
intense pity, gentleness, and earnest solicitude were 
in his eyes and voice as he sat down beside the 
couch on which T was lying, wrapped in dressing- 
gown and shawls. 

“Tam so glad to see you again,” he said, in his 
pleasant, deep, soft voice, taking my thin, wax-pale 
hand in his warm, strong, firm fingers ; and then he 
drew out of his breast-pocket a letter the envelope 
of which T recogn'zed as my own. 

‘*What does this mean?” he asked, quietly. ‘I 
think you are under some mistake about this money. 
But I must not worry you about business,” he 
added, anxiously, as the quick burning color surged 
up through my white face ; ‘‘ only it distresses me 
so much to think that——” 

‘*Mistake about the money?” I asked, strugeling 
to support myself in a sitting posture. ‘‘ What mis- 
take? You—you sent it?” 

“No,” he said, quietly; ‘‘I never sent those two 
notes —knew nothing whatever of them until I 
received your rather unkind letter yesterday. I 
never sent you that money—TI should not have 
ventured to take such a liberty.” 

I dropped back heavily on my pillow, and tears of 
shame and distress filled my eyes. 

**Pray forgive me,’’ I said, trying to control my- 
self; ‘‘I was very hasty—very rude. You sent so 
many costly presents here during my illness that I 
thought you sent me that money, and it annoyed 
me so !” 

‘“‘T did not send it—I know nothing of it,’’ he re- 
peated ; ‘“ but, if Lhad, it ought not to have annoyed 
you so much. I am rather an unlucky fellow, I 
think,” he said, with a melancholy smile. ‘* How- 
ever, in the present instance I can safely declare 
myself guiltless of having done anything to dis- 
please you.” 

“Pray forgive me, Mr. Hesketh,” I whispered, 
earnestly. 

‘“ Certuinly,’’ he rejoined, gravely. 

“You have been very kind to me always, and I 
have never thanked you,’ I said, with quivering 
lips; ‘‘I thank you now. I have not so many 
friends left, that I should turn one from me.” 

‘Do not say any more—all is forgiven and for- 
gotten,’’ he said, entreatingly ; ‘‘ pray do not dis- 
tress yourself about such a trifle. You will not 
misunderstand me again, or blame me without suffi- 
cient cause, I am sure.”’ 

‘“*No—no! Indeed [ never will!’’ I returned, 
wildly. ‘Ihave wronged you—I never will again! 
I have wronged you, and he—he liked you so well.” 
And then I burst into bitter weeping and convul- 
sive sobs, which shook me from head to foot. They 
were the first tears I had shed since I had heard 
the story of how my darling died; and, although 
each sob seemed to rend my very heart, it seemed 
to bring relief from the stony weight that lay heavily 
on my breast by night and by day. 

“He did indeed,” Walter Hesketh said, in a low 
voice, bending over me, “‘ and almost the last words 
he spoke to me were—‘ I hope so much that Gwen- 
doline and you will be friends.’ ’? He stooped lower, 
and his calm, clear voice grew husky and tremuloas. 
‘* Then for his sake, Gwendoline, let us be friends.”’ 
Keeping my weeping face buried still, I stretched 
out my hand blindly, and Walter Hesketh, raising 
it to his lips, kissed it twice, and then went away. 
So we were friends, Walter Hesketh and I-—fast 
friends, pledged friends; and I stopped my ears, 
turned away and refused to listen to the whisper 
from my inner consciousness, which said that mere 
friendship was not what Walter Hesketh desired— 
was the last thing on earth which he would desire 
between me and himself. 

Thus I was as far from discovering the source of 
the gift of the money as ever. I suggested once to 
Mrs, Allan that Blanche Dyas might be the remorse- 
fuldonor; bunt, asshe very sharp'y scouted the idea, 
I relinquished it. As the money at all events would 
enable me to continue my tenincy of Graytriars 
Lodge for another year, J announced my intention 
to my aunt Sophia; and in spite of her excessive 
displeasure and stormy opposition, I kept to it, 
principally because Mrs. Allan was secretly inclined 
to my plan also. 

Of course the accustomed taunts of my being 
‘ self-willed,’’ ‘‘ unchastened,’’ “ ungrateful,’’ were 
showered upon me; but, as 1 with silent obstinacy 
endured them all, unyielding, my aunt Sophia held 
a strict reckoning of certain moneys disbursed by 
her on my account, and, these being repaid to her 
to the uttermost farthing, she shook off the dust of 
Grayfriars from her feet, and returned to Wymond- 
stowe alone. 

So gradually our little household of three fell into 
its former ways. Honest, stupid, poor Margaret 
came back gladly to serve us again, and did won- 
ders in her zeal and affection for Louisa and me ; 
and, as Mrs. Allan was a just and considerate mis- 
tress if a rather punctilious one, Margaret suffered 
her sway with a very good grace. 

For, as week after week went on, and I continued 
too feeble for any exertion, the entire household 
management fell into Mrs. Allan’s hands, and the 
listless languor of a quiet moping melancholy 
seemed to settle down over my joyless, aimless ex- 
istence, and enfold me ever, as it were, in the 
sombre shadows of my deep-black mourning-gar- 
ments. Even Mrs. Allan’s affection for me, which 
had grown into real, solicitous tenderness, had 
none other than an injudicious effect. Finding me 
implicitly obedient, quiet, low-voiced and spiritless, 
and having none of my old faults to reprove, she 
prescribed no other tonic for my lassitude and 
fits of speechless melancholy than indulgence and 
caressing. 

A few friends came to see us from time to time, 
from whose presence I shrank whenever it was 

ossible. Amongst others, Mr.Glynne came; but 
1is visit, kind and considerate as he was, only 
seemed to reapen scarce-closed wounds, and dis- 
turb the stolid quiet which I was endeavoring to 
maintain. 

He was hoping to see his loved one again. Poor 
suffering maniac, as they said he was, yet he was 
living—living enfeebled and shattered mentally and 
bodily as he was, with faint hope of ultimate re- 
storation. 

Despondently and sadly the father spoke. 

“He is ina living grave—living, but dead to us; 
it were almost better for him and for us if he had 
died with his shipmates.”’ 

‘‘ How can you speak so? Is not your son alive 
still?” I demanded, passionately, in my envious 
anguish. ‘Is there not hope where there is life? 
It is only from the graves of our dead we must 
turn away hopeless.” 





“As far as this life is concerned,’ said Mr. 
Glynne, gently, his gray head bowed sorrowlully— 
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‘and the days of this life that we think so much of 
are few and full of trouble—I had rather, and so 
would his mother who bore him, know that my 
boy was safely gone to the world where neither 
death nor trouble can ever come than see him 
linger on here an object of pity at the best.”’ 

In the fierce struggle of contending emotions of 
gri-f, pain, and despair, I had given little heed to 
Mr. Glynne’s statements, beyond the one that he 
had learned that his son was living, but confined in 
a lunatic ward, and that Herbert Glynne, his elder 
brother, was about to sail for the Cape, and bring 
him home if it were possible ; but afterwards Mrs. 
Allan, who always noted a statement correctly, 
said that it was not poor Harry Glynne’s brother 
Herbert, but his uncle Herbert, who was going out 
to Cape Town. Young Herbert’s wife was in bad 
health, and he could not leave her, unless there 
was no one else to go. 

I looked at Mrs. Allan with a kind of dull anger. 
How accurately she haa learned and repeate all 
this news, even news of people whom she had 
never seen! Herbert Glynne, and Herbert Glynne’s 
uncle, and Herbert’s wife’s bad health! What 
were they to her or to me—to her who mourned 
her son, to me in my widowed bereavement? 

Widowed? Alas, one of the bitterest drops in 
my bitter cup was that I was not widowed in the 
eyes of the world! I had but lost a lover, not a 
husband. I had no right to bear his name, no right 
to wear widowed garments. I might have had. I 
might if | had but consented to his boyish lover's 

leadings that long-ago morning at Wymondstowe. 

t may be accounted puerile cause for gricf, but it 

stabbed me with a poignant regret each time I re- 
collected that I could never write on my tomb 
George Allan’s name. 

And so the days went on in a monotonous course ; 
the Summer came and went. I scarce remember 
how, and the golden Autumn time was drawing 
night again. Its sunshine was to have gilded my 
wedding morning just twelve months ago; 1 began 
to think now that its first-fallen amber-hued leaves 
would strew my grave. I had not thought this 
until I perceived in the faces of those about me, in 
Mrs. Allan‘’s peevishly-anxious warning about my 
health, and incessant scolding about my appetite, 
in the doctor’s exceeding cheerfulness and trequent 
visits, and poor Louisa’s woebegone face as she 
watched me. 

“We must leave this place as soon as the year 
is up, my dear,’’ Mrs. Allan said. ‘* Your income 
and Louisa’s and mine make but a little over two 
hundred a ye.r altogether, you know. Of course 
we could not go on living here on that. It deesn’t 
agree with you either, | am sure. Those great 
trees are unhealthy, I know, so we will take some 
cheerful unfurnished apartments somewhere, at 
twenty pounds a year or thereabouts, in some 
pleasant, busy little country town in a southern 
county. It will be much nicer, my dear.” 

“‘T should like to stay here a little while longer,” 
I opposed, faintly. “ Mrs. Allan, I want to die here. 
I meant to live all my life here—I should like to do 
so still. It will not be very long. 1 think.” 

‘‘Gwendoline, how can you talk so!”’ Mrs. Allan 
cried, reproachfully, wiping away her tears. ‘‘It 
is because those g:eat trees are so unhealthy that 
you do not feel strong. Lady Cecilia ought to get 
them cut down—the doctor said so—sapping up all 
the life and oxygen, and all that s rt of thing in the 
air, he said. You want nothing but a change of 
air, child—change of air, and a change of tonics, 
too. I don’t think, Doctor Kingsley is skillful in 
tonics. Ah, poor dear Doctor Larkley, at Meads- 
ham! I wish I could take you to Doctor Larkley ?”” 

Next day, with a very perturbed face, she en- 
tered my room. 

‘‘Gwendoline, it is very wrong of Louisa to re- 
peat to the servant everything she hears said in the 
parlor.” 

‘What has she repeated ?” I asked. 

““What I said yesterday,” said Mrs. Allan, color- 
ing with annoyance. ‘‘ Of course I am glad of it, 
in one way; but then it might have been of great 
harm; and certainly Lady Cecilia must think——” 

‘What was it about?” Linquired, wearily. 

‘ About the trees,’’ said Mrs. Allan, opening her 
eyes wide in her alarm. ‘She must kave told 

argaret, and Margaret told some of her ladyship’s 
servants. she sent over the wood-ranger with her 
compliments just now, to say that, if you wished 
any of the trees removed that grow so thickly near 
the house, you were to point them out to the 
ranger, and that they should be cut down to- 
morrow. Did you ever hear of such a thing? I am 
quite ashamed !”’ 

‘But, if you recollect, Louisa was not in the room 
when you spoke of the trees,’’ I objected. 

‘Well, Margaret declares she did not speak 
about the trees to any one,” said Mrs. Allan, 
looking bewildered; ‘‘so it must have been the 
doctor.”’ 

But Doctor Kingsley, on his next visit, assured us 
that he had not had an opportunity even of speak- 
ing to Lady Cecilia or any of her servants on the 
subject of the trees—so he could not account for 
her sudden whim. 

‘Tt is a very good-natured one,” said he, briefly ; 
‘‘ which is more than can be said for most of her 
ladyship*: whims.”’ 

According to her ladyship’s permission, there- 
fore, some of the larger and more crowded trees 
were cut down, and a wider view and freer air and 
brighter light given to the house; but J grew no 
better or stronger for it, nor for the countless 
remedies and restoratives with which poor Mrs. 
Allan worried both me and herself to the limits of 


endurance. (To be continued.) 








THE ICE-BOUND FLEET OF 
VESSELS 
OF PROVINCETOWN, CAPE Cop. 


HE severity of the present Winter has been keenly 
felt all along the Northern Atlantic coast. Never 
before, probably, have the bays and inlets been so 
thoroughly ice-bound. The hardy fishermen who 
follow their avocation along the coast have, in ad- 
dition to the usual perils and hardships of their 
calling, this Winter experienced some of the rigors 
of the Arctic regions. Near Provincetown, Cape 
Cod, a fleet of fishing-boats were caught in the im- 
mense ice-fields, and for a time great anxiety was 
felt for the safety of the men on board. Miles from 
the shore, completely surrounded by ice, which in 
many pieces was piled tier on tier to a height of 
many f et, with a cold and biting air, with scarcely 
any provisions in the ships’ lockers, and the vessels 
carrying but small supplies of fuel, the position of 
the crews was perilous. Attempts were made to 
reach them, but at first all efforts to do so were un- 
success'ul. The United States steamer Gallatin 
went to the assistance of the ice-bound vessels on 
February 15th, but was unable, owing to the ice-floes, 
to reach them. ‘The steamtug Major was sent from 
Boston, and endeavored to make a channel through 
the ice, but was unsuccessful. After several days’ 
battle with the ice, some of the vessels were got 
into clear water, but others were still imbedded. 
Communication were also established with the shore 
in various places, and provisions and fuel conveyed 
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to the fleet on sleds. The scene given in our illustra- 
tion shows the condition of the fleet while ice- 
bound. The frost-covered vessels, the white ficlds 
of ice, the busy men working to cut a channel, the 
sledges being dragged over the frozen suriace, 
make a picture more in unison with the Polar re- 
gions than the smooth bay of Cape Cod, where, in 
Summer time, the tourist floats idly over the waves 
enjoying the soft air of the Atlantic. 





OUK DUMB ANIMALS. 
“JUSTICE TABLE”? AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE FAIR IN BEHALF OF THE A.S.P.C.A, 


O* the 22d of February the Massachusetts State 

lair, for the benefit of the “ American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,’’? was 
opened at Horticultural Hall, Boston. It was well 
attended, and a handsome amount secured for the 
treasury of the association. We give an illustration 
of one of the most attractive features of the fair— 
the “Justice Table,’ presided over by Mrs. William 
Appleton. On the wall, in therear of this stand, is 
a painting by Mr. J. H. Priest, illustrating Longfel- 
low's ‘‘ Alarm Bell of Atri.” The poem teaches in 
such sweet words the duty of justice to ‘‘ creatures 
dumb and unknown to the laws,’’ that the mana- 
gers of the fair, by permission of the proprictors of 
the Allantie Monthly, in which it originally ap- 
peared, had it reprinted on tinted paper and sold 
for the benefit of the Society. Thus runs the le- 
gend: 

At Atri a great bell hung in the market-place, 
which, whenever wrong was done to any man, his 
was the privilege to ring for justice. The days sped 
happily at Atri; it was a peaceful hamlet in Ab- 
ruzzo, and there were not many wrongs to right, 
and the rope at last was worn away. But leaves 
and tendrils of a vine had grown upon it, and they 

“Hung like a votive garland at a shrine.” 


A poor old horse, half-starved and thin, turned 
upon the highway by a knight who neglected his 
faithful beast after its day of usefulness was past, 
barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn, 
sought food wherever it could be found. Grazing 
near the tower, he saw the hempen rope with the 
vine entwined about it, and began to tug at leaf 
and sprig, until there sounded out upon the sleepy 
town the accusing bell. The proclamation of the 
king was made in answer to this appeal, and the 
poor steed was cared for from that day. 








THE LAST LOAF. 
THE CoAL REGIONS 
STRIKE, 

NHE sad story of the suffering that frequently 
1 befalls the families of the mistaken workmerm 
who follow the lead of the blatant demagogues— 
the orators who prate of the utility of strikes—re- 
ceives an apt illustration in our artist’s sketch. It 
is from real life, and shows a scene near Mine Hill, 
in the coai region of Pennsylvania, during a miner’s 
strike. The father of the family, a strong, athletic 
man whose labor could bring means to support his 
family in comfort, sits idly by his cabin-door ca- 
rousing with his boon companions, while his hard- 
worked wife and almost starving children gather 
around the oven, as they place in it the last loaf, 
doubtful as to where the next supply of food may 
come from. The old mother of the laborer silently 
appeals to heaven that He who feeds the ravens 
may not allow her cherished ones to go unfed. Inthe 
distance are collieries lying idle for want of work- 
men such as he who thus allows his family to want. 
What a happy home this man might make for him- 
self and family! A neat cot, with smiling wife and 
happy children to greet his return from an honest 
day’s labor, might take the place of this dismal 
hovel and dejected family, would he but work con- 

tentedly for a fair remuneration, 


SCENE IN DURING A 





AN IDYL OF A STONE JUG. 


\ RS. SMITH, who lives on Olive Street, St. Louis, 
I is troubled with cold feet, asis also Mr. Smith, 
and not for the world cou!d we reveal the number 
of the Smiths’ house—not that any such little per- 
sonal peculiarity is disgraceful, but, because, on 
general principles, the domestic circle should not be 
ruthlessly invaded. Having cold feet, Mrs. Smith 
devised a remedy, and resolved, when the recent 
frigid spell o’ weather came on, that she and her 
lord should dream the happy hours of night away 
regardless of the temperature. She got a two- 
gailon jug and filled it with warm water and tucked 
it in at the foot of the bed. It proved an admirable 
thing, and neither Mrs. Smith nor Mr. Smith were 
troubled with cold feet for several nights. In fact, 
all would probably have gone well to the end had 
it not been for the miserable obtuseness of the ser- 
vant-girl. The servant-girl had never become fully 
acquainted with the properties of steam, and one 
day last week she heated the water too much. The 
cork of the jug was driven in as far as it would go; 
then the jug was set upon the stove, and when the 
water began to boil the foot-warmer was carried up- 
stairs and placed beneath the clothes at the end of 
the bed in which Mr. and Mrs. Smith were already 
ensconced. 

The Smiths, husband and wife, cuddled their feet 
against the jug and were happy—it was so warm 
and the bed was so cold. Sweet sleep was just 
about casting its mantle o’er the couple, so to speak, 
when there came suddenly from the foot of the bed 
areport like that of a shot-gun, and Mrs. Smith, hits 
with awful force by the cork of the jug, leaped 
screaming to the floor, shrieking for the police. 
Almost at the same instant Smith himself was 
nearly killed. A volume of hot water struck him 
fairly; then, raking up his back, literally plowing a 
scalding furrow through the skin. His yells as he 
bounded from bed were fearful, and a parting squirt 
from the. jug, which leit his left leg parboiled, 
brought forth even more hideous sounds. The 
Smiths capered around the room in consternation 
and agony until the girl came running in with a 
lamp, and snrveyed the ruin she had wrought by 
getting up too much steam in ajug. Finally the 
Smiths retired again, all bound up in cotton-batting 
and sweet-oiled, but the jug was smashed by Smith 
in his fierce wrath, and, siuce the night of the catas- 
trophe, cold feet have been made a specialty in 
that family. 








CHINESE HOSPITALITY. 


7. San Francisco papers record a perfect marvel 
in the way of a Christmas dinner given by a 
few wealthy Chinese merchants to some of their 
American triends. Under the guidance of Dune 
Sone and Yim Chang, the guests found themselves 
in a perfect maze of grandeur, rivaling the de- 
scription of the ‘* Arabian Nights’’ in splendor. 
There were gigantic lanterns, gilded hangings and 
embroidered chairs. During dinner the guests were 
regaled with the ‘“‘ Overture 4 la Coufucius; or. 





Celestial Chords,” with tin-pans and clashing of 
gongs. There were lacquered tables with ivory 
chess and checkers for those who cared to retire 
for a smoke. Over the backs ofthe sofas ard chairs 
and around the side tables were covers of elaborately 
embroidered scarlet broadcloth in gold and silver. 
The dinner-table was a marvel of taste and beauty. 
No two plates or bowls were alike. Besides the 
chop-sticks, there were the usual array of spoons, 
knives, etc., and scattered over the table were 
images of dragons, lions, antelopes, and devil-fish, 
in rice, flour and sugar. The native wine was 
scented wiih attar of roses, and it was so strong 
that a couple of thimblefuls were considered suffi- 
cient for the evening. ‘The bill of fare consisted of 
thirty courses, comprising stewed birds’ nests, 
stewed shark-fins, duck-legs, Li Chee nuts, pigeons, 
watermelon-seeds, fried fish-fins, mushrooms, and 
duck’s web-foot, caper sauce and ham, and almond 
paste. The pastry was wonderful in design, re- 
sembling birds, beasts, and fishesin endless variety. 
After each course the party left the table, con- 
versed, lounged, or smoked. Following the Chinese 
dinner came a European spread of twelve or 
thirteen courses. Alter six hours ot hard dining, the 
party separated. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Tne First Meetine of the Italian division of the In- 
ternational Commission for the Measuring of the Merid- 


ian took place at the Military Topographical Office at 
Naples, January 20th. 





By Morstenina the knife or borer with a moderately 
strong solution of caustic soda and potash, instead of with 
water or alcohol, it is said that india-rubber may be cut 
with as much ease as ordinary cork-wood. 


THERE HAS BEEN IN EXISTENCE for some time in 
Spain an Inter-Continental Railway Company, whose 
object is to connect Europe and Africa by a tunnel un- 
derneath the Straits of Gibraltar, the maximum depth 
of which is 819 metres. 


Tue ORSERVATORY OF Paris is to give a series of 
soirées on the first Monday of each month. Instruments 
will be placed at the disposal of yisitors for observing 
celestial phenomena, and the most important Inventions 
will be exhibited and explained. 


Ir 1s A GENERAL BELIEF AMONG SalLors that a fall 
of rain will calm the surface of the sea. This belief 
gains support from some recent investigations by Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds, ‘On the Effect of Drops of Rain 
Falling into Water.’? He demonstrates that the fall 
would tend to destroy some of the wave-motion that is 
present in the water. 


AN INTERESTING Collection of stone mining-tools, dis- 
covered last year at Alderley Edge, in Cheshire, has 
recently been exhibited before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins. The tools, which are chiefly hammers formed 
of stone boulders, appear to have been used in working 
the copper-ores of that locality. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the precise period at which they were in use, but 
it appears safe to carry their date back to pre-Roman 
times, and thus to class them among pre-historic relics. 


Tue LonG-ExPECTEr ScRVEY Map of Lake Tanganyika, 
by Lieutenant Cameron, has at length reached England. 
It gives the whole coast-line of this magnificent sheet of 
southern extremity. In some parts it differs somewhat 
from Livingstone’s map; but the chief novelty, the out- 
let to the lake, discovered by Camenon, is laid ‘down with 
great clearness, and is shown as issuing as a well-marked 
river, from the bottom of a broad bight in the western 
shore, This important map is being engraved, and will 
be issued with the next number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


CoLoNEL PLAYFAIR, the Consul-General of Algeria, re- 
ports that the cultivation of the vine in that country is 
becoming yearly of greater importance, the advance in 
the prices of wine in France having given a greater im- 
petus to its cultivation in Algeria. The Sahel, which 
comprises an area of 125,000 acres, is specially suited to 
the vine-culture, and it is anticipated that this space 
will some day be nearly covered with the piant. At the 
time of writing the report, Consul Playfair says, the 
Phylloxera had not reached Algeria, and the importa- 
tion of wine-cuttings from any part of Europe was 
rigorously prohibited. 


How Nitric Acip and other oxygen compounds of 
nitrogen can be formed in nature is a question which has 
been studied of late by Prof. Carius, who has contri- 
buted a memoir on this subject to Liebig’s ‘‘ Annalem 
der Chemic.’’? It has been asserted that oxides of nitro- 
gen may be produced by oxidation of atmospheric 
nitrogen through the agency of ozone, but the results of 
the author’s experiments are directly opposed to such a 
conclusion, and appear to show that free nitrogen re- 
mains unacted on in the presence of this active oxygen. 
The author believes that the most important reaction in 
nature by which nitrates and nitrites are generated is 
the oxidation of ammonia by means of ozone; in this 
case nitrite of ammonia and peroxide of hydrogen are 
simultaneously formed, and the nitrite may then be 
oxidized to the state of a nitrate by the action of the 
peroxide. 


Ir 1s Wort RecorpinG that Dr. Harrington, Chemist 
to the Geological Survey of Canada, has recently de- 
scribed a new mineral-species which presents a remark- 
abie chemical constitution, inasmuch as it appears from 
the analyses to be a hydrous carbonate of alumina, lime 
and soda. The existence of an artificial carbonate of 
alumina is extremely doubtful, but it should not be for- 
gotten that many years ago a mineral from Hove, near 
Brighton, was described by Messrs. J. H. and G. Glad- 
stone, under the name of Hovite, and that these chemists 
then suggested that their specimen might be a carbonate 
of alumina and lime. The Canadian mineral may have 
a similar constitution, or it may be merely a compound 
of hydrate of alumina, with the carbonates of lime and 
soda. This new species was found at M‘Gill College, 
Montreal, and has received the name of Dawsonite, after 
the distinguished Principal of the College. 


In a PapeR read before the Paris Société d’Acclima- 
tization, Dr. Turrel suggests that the rapid spread of the 
Phylioxera vastatriz in France may be due to the scarcity 
of small birds in that country. Forty years ago, he says, 
linnets, tits, etc., were numerous in Provence, and in 
the Autumn they could be seen posted on the vine- 
branches, carrying on a vigorous search after the insects, 
and larve and eggs of insects, concealed in the cracks of 
the stem and leaves of fhe plants. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century, however, it is easy to 
perceive that the destruction of small birds has been 
carried on more and more generally, and that, concur- 
rently’ with this war of extermination against the 
feathered tribes, the number of destructive insects have 
increased at an alarming rate. Dr. Turrel thinks that, 
though it cannot be absolutely maintained that the 
oidium and the Phylloxera, the two latest forms of vine 
diseases—the one a vegetable, the other an insect parasile 
—owe their frightful extension to the scarcity of small 
birds, yet it is unquestionable that a plant like the vine, 
weakened by the attacks of insects, is less in a condition 
to withstand the ravages of parasites, and that, deprived 
of its feathered protectors, and left to the successive 
and unchecked onslaught of the vine-grub and other 
normal enemies, it has been predisposed to succumb 
before the ravages of its new enemios. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
When Harry Palmer returns from Europe he will 
bring with him Dr. Von Bulow. 


Ir is reported that the Empress Eugénie is suffering 
with consumption, and cannot live much longer. 


Senator HaMLn is gaid to be the most graceful male 
dancer in Washington since General Sherman left. 


Victor EMMANUEL changed the royal coat-of-arms on 
New Year’s from the White Cross of Savoy to the “Star 
of Italy.’” 


GreorGE Wittiam Curtis has consented to deliver the 
oration at the Centennial of Concord, which occurs on the 
19th of April next. 


GaRNIER, the architect of the new Opera House in 
Paris, was engaged fifteen years in the work, and re- 
ceived $138,400 for his services. 


ALEXANDER AGaAssiz, son of the deceased naturalist, 
follows closely in his father’s steps. He is now in South 
America, exploring Lake Titicaca. 


HERE is another victory for woman. Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley, of Peoria, Ill., has been elected a Director of the 
First National Bank of that city; but she is very 
wealthy. 


Tue King of Burmah announces that he is about to 
start a newspaper, and will engineer the editorials in 
person. Those of his subjects who do not subscribe are 
to be executed. 


Mrs. Paratvu Haske, Superintendent of the State 
Library of Tennessee, was appointed by Governor Senter 
in 1871, and has proven herself so capable that the 
Legislature has wisely re-coufirmed her at every session. 


MacMaunon’s receptions in Paris have been uncom- 
fortably crowded, People pushed and elbowed each other 
just as our fashionable ladies do at the matinées and 
at the Philharmonic rebearsals. 


A GRANITE boulder from the Kearsarge Mountain is to 
be erected over the grave of Admiral Wins!ow in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, which will be emblematically fash- 
ioned to commemorate the ship and peak he rendered 
famous. 


Poetry has well paid Mr. Tennyson. He owns valua- 
ile property in Lincolnshire, on the Isle of Wight, and 
in the County of Surrey. He must have thought of his 
own success when he wrote: “The poet in a golden 
clime was born.”’ 


Tue Hon. Thomas C. McCreery of Kentucky is now 
the only member of the United States Senate who voted 
against Mr. Johnson’s impeachment. He entered the 
Senate on the 27th of February, 1868, and the vote was 
taken on the 16th of May following. 


Samvet J. McMiLuan, the new Senator from Min- 
nesota, was born in Pittsburgh, l'a., and removed into 
Minnesota in 1853, where he became successively a 
Judge of the District Court, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State, and presiding Judge of that body. 


Senator Fenton of New York, whose term of office 
expires this week, was Governor of the State at the cul- 
minating period of the war, and rendered the metropolis 
great service by vetoing a number of Bills which would 
have deprived it of valuable franchises without compen- 
sating advantages, 

ConGRESSMAN OrtH Of Indiana, who it is thought will 
succeed Mr. Jay as United States Minister to Austria, 
was elected a member of the Forty-third Congress over 
Mr. Kerr, Democrat. His last service was as Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, when he was a most 
convenient tool of the White ilouse Ring. 


Tue Grand Duke Alexis starts off in the Spring for 
another tour of the world, in the Svetlana. These voy- 
ages are ordered by the Czar to break the young fellow’s 
spirit, and cause him to renounce his pretty wife and 
babe, now in exile; but the Duke has as much stub. 
bornness as his father—neither will yield. 


Ir is reported that when in Paris on his way to be 
crowned in Madrid, Alfonso was seized by the Orleans 
princes and induced to promise to marry the Princess 
Maria de las Mercedes, daughter of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, a girl of fiteen. This, if true, was a political 
bargain for the injury of the Prince Imperial. The 
sister of the Princess is wife of the Count de Paris. 


Ir a coup d’etat is to be made in the interests of the 
French Prince Imperial, Marshal Canrobert is the very 
person to issue the first prowunciamiento. He was one of 
the late Emperor’s stanchest friends, and although con- 
sidered too old and weak to take an active part in the 
late war, Napoleon was obliged to yield to the veteran’s 
appeals and place him in an important position. He isa 
most uncompromising Imperialist. 


Tuomas Hittnousk, the Sub-Treasurer at New York 
City, is a man of more than usual executive ability. 
During the administration of Governor Morgan he was 
Adjutant-General of the N. G. S. N. Y., and subsequently 
became Comptroller. He is the ‘ father’? of the princi- 
ple that Congress should adopt the means of compulsory 
service, and his arguments were extensively quoted just 
before the Bill to enroll the national forces passed Con- 
gress. 


A REMARKABLE mortality has prevailed among mem- 
bers of Congress during the last three months. Three 
members-elect have died since November last—Mr. 
Allen of New York; Mr. McMillan of Georgia, and Mr. 
Head of Tennessee. In addition, five members of the 
present Heuse have died—Messrs. Crocker and Hooper 
of Massachusetts; Hersey of Maine ; Rice of Illinois, 
and Mellish of New York, and to those named must be 
be added the recent death of Senator Buckingham. 


Wuen the Prince Imperial graduated at Woolwich the 
world was informed that he would now devote all his en- 
ergies to the restoration, that is, to secure the throne of 
his father for himself. The strongest of his opponents 
is the Count de Chambord; but, if ramors are correct, the 
latter is ineligible to the French throne on account of being 
illegitimate. His father’s first wife was a Miss Brown, 
of London, still living, by whom he had two children. 
In 1816 he was forced to marry the Princess Caroline, of 
Naples, by whom he had the Count in question. All 
historical precedents tend to show that a King of France 
had no power to annul a marriage; therefore the Count’s 
father committed bigamy, and the Count himself is ille- 
gitimate. 


Tue Vovaya Vrimia, newspaper, of St. Petersburgh, 
speaks in these flattering terms of a hard-working Ameri- 
can at that cap:tal: ‘‘ Having lived seven years in Rus- 
sia—first, as Consul at Moscow, then at Revel, and lastly 
as Secretary of the American Legation at St. Petersburgh 
—Mr. Schuyler has thoroughly and accurately ac- 
quainted himself with our language and literature, not 
only in their modern aspects, but also in the earlier 
phases of their history and development. He is now 
engaged in translating from-old Russian literature some 
curious and interesting accounts of travels by our ances- 
tors through Europe and Asia—such, for instance, as the 
journey of the Metropolitan Isidor to a council in Flor- 
ence, and the travels of Engalichef and Burkash in 
China. Not a single page of contemporary literature 
dues Mr. Schuylet let pass unnoticed, and he writes from 
time to time extremely accurate and interesting accounts 
of recent Russian publications for that well-known Eng- 
lish jour>al, the Atheneum, which is noted for its con- 
| cise and systematic reviews of foreign literature,” 
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FITZ JOHN PORTER, 
AND HIS APPEAL FOR JUSTICE, 


ITZ JOHN PORTER, who has made another 
appeal to President Grant for a revision of the 
proceedings at his trial by court-martial during the 
war, graduated at West Point eighth in a class of 
145. His first service was during the Mexican 
war, where he served under Generals Taylor and 
Scott throughout that contest, being severely 
wounded at Garita, and receiving, besides two pro- 
motions, the highest commendations for bravery, 
strategic skill, and soldierly integrity. From 1849 
to 1860 he performed a variety of duty, both in the 
field and as instructor at West Point, and from his 
services at Charleston Harbor and Key West—the 
first military work, upon the Federal side, of the 
war—up to his trial and dismissal, upon charges 
preferred by General Pope to cover his own in- 
capacity, General Porter’s promotions were rapid, 
his commands of the highest importance, his field- 
work most effective, and his judgment of the situa- 
tion so correct, as to win the hearty acknowledg 
ments of Generals McClellan and Blair; Mr. 
Cameron, then Secretary of War; Governor Curtin 
of Pennsylvania, and the lamented Lincoln. 

The circumstances attending General Porter’s 
manifestly unjust treatment are in brief as follows: 

On the army withdrawing from Harrison’s Land- 
ing he was sent to Williamsburg to remain till the 
whole army had passed his division, when it was 
to become the rear guard of the army in its 
change of base to General Pope’s assistance. At 
Williamsburg, before the army joined Porter, he 
was reliably informed that Lee’s whole army, with- 
out molesting ours, had gone to crush General Pope 
before he could be reinforced by McClellan. In- 
forming McClellan of this intention, and the Govern- 
ment at Washington of the movement, General 
Porter hurried to Fort Monroe and embarked as 
rapidly as vessels were furnished. He thus has- 
tened, by at least two days, the embarkation of the 
army, and his action was commended by McClellan. 

He joined General Pope at Warrenton Junction 
on the 27th of August, 1862, just after Pope had 
been surprised by Jackson, with 25,000 men, cut- 
ting his rear and holding his ‘‘ lines of retreat’’ to 
Washington, and destroying his depot of supplies 
and railroad rolling-stock. 

He held such a position in front of Lee’s right 
wing (Longstreet’s Corps) then facing Pope, but 
unknown to him, as to deter General Lee from at- 
tacking and overwhelming, that day, Pope’s scat- 
tered forces. 

On the 29th of August, 1862, General Lee had a 
body of troops aggregating 56,500 men, including 
Longstreet’s Division, in Porter’s front, and General 
Pope, ignorant of this fact, ordered Porter to attack 
the flank and rear of Jackson’s division, then im- 





FITZ JOHN PORTER, EX-MAJOR-GENERAL U.S. A. 


mediately before him. This, General Porter refused 
to do, believing it would be simply criminal to 
sacrifice the lives of his command in an attack 
that could have but one result—a most complete 
slaughter of Federal soldiers. Toward the close of 
the next day General Porter was injudiciously or- 
dered ‘*‘ to pursue the enemy in his retreat and push 
him vigorously all the day,” and his corps led in the 
disastrous attacék upon Lee’s exultant and advan- 
tageously posted forces, then prepared to take 
the initiative—an attack which nearly annihilated 
General Porter’s corps, and also resulted in the 
defeat of Pope and in compelling him to retreat to 
the defenses of Washington, and the restoration of 
McClellan to command. General Pope immediately 
preferred charges against General Porter, and he 
was tried by a partial court-martial and dismissed 
the service. General Porter has secured a vast 
amount of evidence not previously procurable, 
which, if the President will grant the opportunity, 
will completely exonerate the ex-major-general 
from the charges and odium under which he has 
been suffering for nearly thirteen years. 





THE HON. ISAAC P. CHRISTIANCY. 


UDGE CHRISTIANCY, who was elected United 
e States Senator to succeed Mr. Chandler of 
Michigan, was born March 2d, 1812, in (what was 
then) Johnstown, Montgomery County, N. Y., now 
Cavogo, Fulton County. His father was a poor, 
hard-working farmer who, when his son was but 
twelve years old, was badly crushed by a log roll- 
ing over him, which disabled him for life. From 
that time forward the support of a large family 
devolved in a great measure upon ‘the son. He 
worked at farming, lumbering, and various other 
industries until, by close application to school dur- 
ing the Winter, and devoting his evenings to read- 
ing and study, he became competent for the 
position of school-teacher. He was thus engaged 
from the age of eighteen to twenty-one, at Pleasant 
Valley, now Rockwood. ‘This occupation increased 
his opportunity for improving his mind, and also 
enabled him to attend, for several months, the 
academy at Johnstown and Kingsbero’. 

At the age of twenty-one he went to Ovid, 
Seneca County, continuing to teach school, and 
also availing the educational advantages offered by 
the Academy of that place. He then entered the 
law-office of the late Hon. John Maynard, as a 
student, where he remained until the Spring of 
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HON. I. P. CHRISTIANCY, UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT FROM MICHIGAN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY B. F. HALL, LANSING, MICH. 


1836, when he went to Monroe, Mich., and com- 
pleted his studies with Hon. Robert McClelland, 
since Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Christiancy 
Was admitted to the Michigan Bar, and practiced 
law at Monroe until he was called to the Bench 
of the Supreme Court in January, 1858. 

In 1848, feeling a deep interest in excluding slavery 
from the free territories of the United States, he 
left the Democratic Party. In that year he 
attended the Buffalo Convention, which, under 
the lead of Salmon P. Chase, Charles Francis 
Adams, Benjamin F. Butler of New York, and 
others, founded what was known as the Buffalo or 
Free Soil Platform, and nominated Martin Van 
Buren for the Presidency. In 1849, contrary to his 
wishes, he was nominated by all three of the par- 
ties—Democrats, Whigs and Free Soilers—and was 
unanimously elected to the State Senate. For 





three sessions he occupied this ‘position. He op- 
posed the resolutions rescinding the instructions to 
General Cass to support the Wilmot Proviso, and 
continued to protest against the extension of 
slavery. 

In 1854 Mr. Christiancy was instrumental in pre- 
paring the plan for and organizing the Republican 
Party in Michigan, where, in tact, it was first 
formed and named, Mr. Chandler being then op- 
posed to this movement, and denouncing as 
‘‘ Woollyheads’’ those who joined in it. The 
movement was, however, at once successful, and 
Mr. Chandler thought better of it. 

Inthe Winter of 1857 the present Supreme Court 
of Michigan was organized by the Legislature, and 
Mr. Christiancy was nominated by the Republican 
Party as one of the Judges of that Court, with 
Judge Campbell, still upon the Bench, and Judges 
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THE MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE LOUIS BONARD, IN GREENWOOD CEMETERY, N, Y., 
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BY THE AMERIOAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF QRUELTY TO 
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Martin and Manning—since dead—Judge Cooley 
having taken the place of the former, and Judge 
Graves of the latter. 


In January, 1865, the question of the constitution- 


ality of the Soldiers’ Suttrage Act came before the 
Court. The next April an election was to be held to 
fill his place upon the Bench ; he joined with the ma- 
jority of the Court in holding the statute void, and 
wrote an opinion to that effect. 
having held otherwise ,and admitted members elected 
by the votes of soldiersin the field, became, to some 
extent, hostile to the Court. 
of the Republican papers sustained Judge Chris- 
t'ancy in his opinion, and he was again nominated 
by the Republican Convention for the same office. 
The Democratic Convention, held soon after, de- 
clined to oppose him, and he was unanimously 
elected. 


But the Legislature 


The more influential 


In 1873 both parties, in separate conventions, 


nominated him, and he was again honored with 


his position. 
Mr. Christiancy’s successful Senatorial contest 
was all on one side. With a large enterprising 


lobby pulling every string for Mr. Chandler, Mr. 
Christiancy refused to put forth the slightest effort 
to aid in his own election. 


Being under no pledges, the platform of Senator 
Christiancy is to support or oppose measures onl 
upon their merits, according to the dictates of his 


own conscience and judgment. 








THE BONARD MONUMENT. 


HE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals has just erected in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery an elegant monument over the grave of 
Louis Bonard. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Bonard, a wealthy French gentleman, bequeathed 
his entire fortune to this humane Association. The 
will was contested, but after a long struggle the 
Surrogate decided that its provisions must be car- 
ried out. The monument is of massive gran- 
ite, displaying the emblem of the Socieiy in 
bronze, and various appropriate inscriptions. Re- 
publics are not always ungrateful, nor are the in- 





MR. MACCABE AS ‘‘THE WANDERING MINSTREL,’’ 
IN HIS ENTERTAINMENT, ‘‘ BEGONE DULL CARE.”’ 


heritors of wealth always forgetful. The Society 
greatly honored its benefactor by purchasing the 
lot for the burial of his remains and by erecting this 
substantial evidence of man’s humanity. 


MR, FREDERICK MACCABE, 
THE CELEBRATED MONOLOGUE ARTIST. 


\ HEN Mr. Frederick Maccabe, the distinguished 

Monologue artist who earned a deserved 
name in London, opened his entertainment several 
months ago at Steinway Hall, he secured an imme- 
diate triumph. It was seen that the bill of fare he 
presented to his patrons had wit and music for its 
spice, and never dropped into the presentation of 
coarse features. ‘the influential and respectable 
class of people who do not visit the theatre flocked 
to Maccabe, and when he found it necessary to 
transfer his headquarters to Robinson Hall his 
success followed him. In our character-engraving 
of Mr. Maccabe we see him in his inimitable per- 
sonation of the London street musician. Of his 
varied programme, this is, perhaps, the most 
artistic conception. It never fails to provoke roars 
of laughter, and is, in its way, as fine a display 
of character-painting as we have ever seen, 








ST. JOHN’S GUILD. 
WHAT IT DOES FOR THE Poor oF NEW York. 


66 Y have the poor with you always.” This is 

as true to-day as when uttered by the 
Great Teacher nearly nineteen hundred years ago. 
Through all the ages of progress, civilization and 
enlightenment no means have been found to eradi- 
cate the evils of poverty from the social system. 
No boon that would bring peace and plenty to all 
has yet been discovered. ut with each era of ad- 
vancement comes some plan to mitigate and soften 
the trials of the poor. The world grows better. The 
words of charity and good-will to man that come 
from the lips of thoughtful teachers, the poet’s 
sweet pleadings for human rights, the painter’s 
touching pictures ot poverty and want, each im- 
perceptibly foster a kindlier feeling for the un- 
fortunate, and noble men and womeu sirive te 
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TAKING THE NAMES OF APPLICANTS FOR RELIEF AT THE OFFICE, NO. 52 VARICK STREET. 


make glad some aching 
breast and lighten the 
burden of some less for- 
tunate fellow-being. Our 
own time and our own 
country have been 
marked by many efforts 
to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the needy, and 
no organization has done 
more good or succeeded 
better in systematizing 
pee and compre- 

ensive charity than St. 
John's Guild of New 
York. 

The object of the or- 
ganization is well defined 
by the Managers of the 
Guild, in their last an- 
nual report, to be for 
the purpose of sustain- 
ing the honest poor in 
their struggle for exist- 
ence and to prevent 
professional mendicancy, 
pauperism, and crime, 
The Guild is composed 
of ladies and gentlemen 
who not only volunteer 
to visit regularly among 
the poor, but personally 
to provide for the pay- 
ment of salaries and all 
office expenses. 

The money contributed 
by the public to this 
noble charity is there- 
fore used entirely for 
the relief of the desti- 
tute. 

The Guild office is at 
No. 52 Varick Street. It 
is open from 9 A.M. to 
6 p.m. There can daily 
be witnessed an active 
scene. The master- 
spirit of the management 
is the Rev. Alvah Wis- 
wall, a gentleman who 
has given the best years 
of his life to this cause, 
and whose executive 
ability and untiring en- 
ergy have _ contributed 
largely to the success of 


this organization. He is ably assisted by a volunteer corps, which includes many 
active business men, and ladies of the highest social circles, in the city. The work- 
ings of the Guild are admirably systematized, and every precaution is taken to 
direct the beneficence in proper channels, The city is divided into districts, to each 





A SHANTY, NO. 550 WEST FORTIETH STREET, VISITED BY THE COMMITTEE. 
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THE CELLAR OF 99 ALLEN STREET VISITED BY THE COMMITTEE OF ST. JOHN’S GUILD. 
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NEW YORK UITY.—ST. JOHN’S GUILD—ITS WORK AT THE OFFICE AND AMONG 
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DISTRIBUTING PROVISIONS AT THE OFFICE, NO. 52 VARICK STREET. 


of which volunteer visi- 
tors are assigned, and 
the force of visitors is so 
large that they could 
visit every poor family 
living between the Bat- 
tery and Harlem River 
in twenty-four hours. 
The visitors are furnished 
with cards ; which, when 
properly filled up and 
signed, entitle the bearer 
to relief by the Guild. 
Wherever a deserving 
case is found these tickets 
are freely bestowed. No 
questions in regard to 
creed or race are ever 
asked by the visitors, and 
no distinction is made in 
regard to color. ‘ Are 
you hungry ?’’. ‘‘Have 
you shelter?’ ““Do you 
need clothing ?’’ these 
are the important ques- 
tions asked. Where there 
is need, that need is 
supplied. <A Bible is not 
offered where a loaf of 
bread is required, or a 
sermon given where 
warm clothing is neces- 
sary. The body is made 
a fitting receptacle for 
the soul. But the work 
of the noble men and 
pure-souled women who 
are engaged in this 
charity does not end here. 
Words of comfort and en- 
couragement, little acts 
of sympathy and kind- 
ness, kindly advice and 
unobtrusive moral in- 
struction are scattered 
in the by-ways they visit. 
The seed thus sown 
brings forth flowers and 
fruit that not only beau- 
tify the earthly path of 
the human race, but 
make smooth, for many 
penitent souls, the way 
that leads to everlasting 
peace. 








INTERIOR OF NO. 550 WEST FORTIETH STREET, VISITED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


THE POOR. 
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The doors of the Guild are always open to re- 
ceive applicants for relief, and the crowds of unfor- 
tunates who daily throng the rooms in Varick 
Street find some of the members of the Guild ever 


| “Art of Canvassing, or Agent,’ Guide.” 
This little work will enable any one to muke a living. By 
} mail, 25 cents) NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN, No. 7 


| Warren Street, New York. 1012 24 


ready to listen to their story of sorrow, and record | Magic Lantern and 100 Slides tor $100, 


their names, in order that one of the visitors may 
examine into the merits of the case. One of our 
illustrations gives a good idea of this scene. Good 
wholesome food is dealt out to the needy, in pro- 
portion to the number in each family to be re- 
ieved. Sufficient is given for a week’s wants, and 
a ticket is also given for the next week’s supply, 
which is continued as long as relief is necessary. 
The work of packing and dealing out these supplies 
keeps busy hands at work many hours each day. 

The duties of the visitors make them acquainted 
with many scenes of misery and want as strange 
and touching as any ever portrayed by the novelist 
or dramatist. Families have been found weak 
from the want of food, children entirely naked, in- 
valids lying uncared for in filthy cellars, men willing 
to work wandering hungry and homeless through 
the streets, delicate women, striving to maintain 
life and honor, sewing in bleak attics, and thousands 
of other like cases are brought to their notice. 
Our artist accompanied one of the visitors on a 
tour of duty, and presents a few sketches of places 
visited. Ina dark, damp cellar, in the rear of No. 
99 Allen Street, was found an American woman 
and two small children, without food or fuel, or suf- 
ficient clothing to venture in the streets. The 
only means these poor creatures had of keeping 
wari: was to remainin bed and wrap the scanty bed- 
clothing about ‘hem. The rats invaded the place 
in such numbers that it was a continual struggle be- 
tween the human occupants and the vermin for the 
possession of the miserable premises. Another 
place visited was 550 West Fortieth Street, where in 
a tumble-down shanty a poor Frenchwoman lived 
with six small children. Although suffering for the 
want of all the necessaries of life, she managed to 
keep her little home and her children clean and 
tidy. Through the good offices of the Guild she has 
been placed in a position to comfortably support 
herself and little ones. 

We advise all our readers to visit the head- 
quarters of the Guild. One visit will satisfy any one 
of the usefulness of the organization. Visitors will 
find in the Rev. Alvah Wiswall a courteous, intelli- 
gen! gentleman, Tall and erect, with a military 
rather than a clerical appearance, with a kind face 
and pleasing manner, and a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, he is well calculated for the position he 
occupies, and is ever ready to show the workings 
of the institution to visitors. In fact, the Guild 
courts investigation. Its printed reports are models 
of clearness and business-like arrangement, and 
virtually make the whole public auditors of their 
accounts ; the names and addresses of all from whom 
supplies are purchased being given, as well-as the 
articles and amounts paid. 








Tae age of civilization is the age of cheapness, and 
it has never been exemplified better in this country 
than by the musical publications of Benj. W. Hitch- 
cock, No. 355 Third Avenue, N.Y. Mr. Hitchcock, 
by his enterprise, has placed melody within the 
grasp of everyone. The sublime strains of Strauss, 
Abt, Liszt, and those of the lighter and more 
popular French composers, do not belong exclu- 
sively to the palace any more, but, thanks to Mr. 
Hitchcock, wie shared by the cottage. He will 
send a 20 half dime or 10 of a dime series of his 
publications to any address, on the receipt of one 
dollar. So there is no excuse for the lowliest life 
not being made musical. 


SPENCERIAN Pens.—These pens are made of the 
best ateel by the most skillful workmen in Europe, 
and are a nearer approximation to the real swan 
quill action than anything of the kind heretofore 
invented. More than 6,000,000 of one number 
alone of these justly celebrated pens were sold in 
1874. 

To tHe Lapres.—We take pleasure in announcing 
to our readers that we have now in readiness our 
new Winter Supplement, which contains many en- 
tirely new patterns designed for the wear of ladies, 
misses and children. Send for Catalogue and Sup- 
piement. Address, inclosin, tamp, FRANK LEs- 
Lig’s ‘“Lapy’s JouRNAL”’ Cur Paper PatTeRN 
DeparRTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. All 
orders for palterns must be sent to this address. 


Tae EmpLoyés oF Barnum’s Hiprpoprome hold 
their Closing Reunion at Ferrero’s Assembly Rooms, 
on the evening of March 3d. 


Bickrorp’s Famity KNITTING MACHINE, manu- 
factured at Brattleboro, Vt., is the only legitimate 
machine of the kind manufactured. By its use all 
styles of knitting from cotton, wool, linen or silk, 
can be done elegantly and expeditiously. It will not 
be long before it supersedes the knitting-needle as 
effectually as the sewing-machine has the sewing 
by hand. 

‘(AN EVENT OF THE SEASON” will be the enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the poor, by the Ta- 
bleau Corps of St. John’s Guild, at the Union 
League Theatre, on Thursday evening, March 4th. 





FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


nothing equals Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pres:ription. It is 
a most powerful restorative tonic, also combining the 
most valuable nervine properties especially adapting it 
to the wants of debilitated ladies suffering from weak 
back, inward fever, congestion, inflammation, or ulcera- 
tion, or from nervousness, or neuralgic pains. Mr. G. W. 
Seymour, druggist, of Canton, N. Y., writes Dr. Pierce as 
follows: ‘*The demand for your Favorite Prescription is 
wonderful, and one man stated to me that his wife had 
not done a day’s work in five mouths, when she com- 
menced taking your Favorite Prescription, took two bot- 
tles and is now on the third bottle, and is able to do her 
house-work alone and milk fourteen cows twice a day. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold by all dealers in 
medicines. 








Subscribers.—We have arranged with Desmonp & 
Co., 915 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa., by which each 
subscriber to this paper is emtitled to receive a book of 
choice selections from the poctical works of Byroy, 
Moorr, and Burns, by sending 10 cents to the above 
address, 1015-27 

The Metallic Butter Package Co. The 
most economical package ever offered to the trade. Cir- 
culars sent free, and all information given upon applica- 
tion to L. A. RILEY, Secretary, 150 Chambers St., N. Y. 

1012-24 

“ Boys’ School.” See advertisement of H. H. Post, 
page 15. 1011-18 


10 Beautifal Decalcomania, or Transfer Pic- 
tures, with full instructions and catalogue postpaid for 
10 cts. 100 for 50 cts. Easily transferred. Heads, Land- 
scapes, Flowers, Birds, etc. Agents wanted. J. L. PATTEN 
& CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 1011-23 


Monte Cristo Cigar Manufactory.—Ponatsk 
& Guerra, manufacturers and importers of Fine Havana 
Cigars. We guarantee entire satisfaction in quality and 
price of goods. Samples sent to all parts, C. O. D., with 

rivilege to examine. Pouaisx1 & Guerra, 83 William 

ireet, N. Y. 1011-23 


E. 


& H. T. Antuovy 
| Opposite Metropolitan 
| 


& Co, 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. l’hoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographie Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 
1010-61 
Beautify the Skin 


By using a harmless toilet preparation known as Geo. 
W. Laird’s “‘ Bloom of Youth.” 
freckles, moth, and all other disigurements from the 


It will remove tan, 


skin, leaving it perfectly smooth, clear and beautiful, 
without showing the slightest trace of its application. 
For sale by all druggists in the United States. 








PERFECTION! ¢ 


BOKER’S BITTERS.| 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


GILES’ 
© LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
FROSTED FEET, CHILBLAINS, SORE THROAT, ERY- 
SIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of every nature in 
man or animal. The remarkable cures this remedy has 
effected classes it as one-of the most important and valu- 
able remedies ever discovered for the cure and relief of 
pain. 

Giles’ Liniment Iodide of Ammonia is a sure cure for 
ague in the breast, and removes all swellings and hard 
lumps. A NURSING MOTHER. 

Depot, 451 Sixth Avenue, New York. 50 cts. and $1.00 
per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 















More than 


- Amusements, — 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE. 


Proprictor........0. eeceeesse-Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK. 
MERON sign | cba ceidgesssaced Pos scece Mr. A. M. PALMER. 
Curtain rises promptly at 8 o'clock; play is over at 


11:10 o'clock EVERY NIGHT. 
Adolphe D’Ennervy’s great romantic drama, adapted for 
this theatre by Hart Jackson, Esq., and entitled 
THE TWO ORPHANS. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
SEEN IN NEW YORK FOR YEARS. 
THE SCENERY, BY MARSTON, IS THE MOST MAGNI- 
FICENT EVER SET UPON ANY STAGE. 
eats secured two weeks in advance, 
ATURDAY, January 9th, at 1:30, fourth Matinee of 
THE TWO ORPHANS, 


ThN 








SALT-RHEUM 
Itching Sores, Scaly Eruptions of the Head, Face and 
Body, relieved at once and cured by Norton’s OINTMENT. 
50 cents. 499 Greenwich Strect. 1013-16 





A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED. 

Owing to the wonderful success of 

| | our great 50 Book Combination, 

we have been induced to enlarge it, and now offer a grand 
Combination Prospectus representing 


LSE DISTINCT FRIOOkKk 


warted everywhere. It is ihe bigzest thing ever tried 

Sales made from this when all other books fal. Also 

Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family Bibles. 

Superior to all others. Full particulars free. Address, 

JOHN E, POITER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
1014-26 











AIR PISTOL, 


Shoots Darts or Slugs; 
Perfectly Accurate. 
No noise, as the force is Air alone. 
SPLENDID PARLOR AMUSEMENT. 
One may become a Dead Shot by practicing with it. To 
a Sportsman it is invaluable. Price, including Darts, 
Slugs, Targets and Gunstocks, $5. Handsomely nickel- 
plated, $6. For Sale by Gun-dealers generally, or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
POPE BROS., Mfrs., 45 High St., Boston, Mass. 
1011-18 eow 





6,000,000 | 


Of One Number Alone of the 
Justly Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN 


Double- Elastic 


STEEL PENS 














Were sold in 1874—being a gain of more than 
1,000,000 over the year previous; this, with the 
marked increase in the sales of the other numhers, 
shows that the superior qualities o1 
Pens are being more and more appreciated, and 
that they are destined to take their place as 
the most popular Steel Pens in the market. 
They are made of the best steel by the most 
skillfal workmen in Europe, and are a 
nearer approximation to the real swan Quill 
action than anything of the kind hitherto invented. 


1ese 


The Spencerian Steel Pens are universally 
used in the Commerciai Colleges through- 
out the U. S., more largely than any others by 
the United States Government, and quite 
generally in the Banks, Counting Houses 
and Schools of the Country; and are for sale 
by the trade generally. 

We claim for the Spencerian, superiority over 
all other pens in durability, elasticity, 
flexibility, and in evenness of point. 


*,* The Spencerian Pens are comprised in 15 
numbers, varying tn flexibility and fineness of 
point, and for the convenience of those who may 
wish to try them, we will send a card containing 
a sample of each number dy mail, securely 
inclosed, on receipt of 25 cents. 





Address all orders to 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
1015-16 





$15 TO $25 PER DAy. 
Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class General 
Agents. For Circular and full particulars, address BICK- 
FORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO., Sole Manufac- 
turers, Brattleboro, Vt. 1015-18 





HOWS various of pictures—“The Rib-Tickler,” 





price, 25 cents. P. O. Box 68, Cheshire, Conn. 





5 Illustrated Catalogues 
ror TST & 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN }} 


| Seeds! Plants! } 
iL implements, Fertilizers, etc. JB 


Numbering 175 pages, and containing fiwe beauti- : 
‘fulcolored plates, mailed on receipt of 50cents. §& 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all.@ 


Crs ane, 
35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 








AGENTS READ THIS. 
We will pay Agents a regular monthly salary, or allowa 
large commission, to sell our celebrated Lake SurERIOR 
JEWELRY. Nothing in the world equals it. Address, 


1015-16. SHERMAN & CO., Ceresco, Michigan. 


EW: DEVOE & CO.’ 


“MANUFACTURERS ano IMPORTERS OF 


WHITE LEAD.ZINC :COLORS.VARNISHES, 





ARTISTS: MATERIALS. 


STORE. 115.1k7 FULTON 44,46 ANN STS. 
VARNISH WORKS BROOKLYN. PAINT. FACTORY too-li2, HORA TiO ST. 


‘NEW-YORKe 
BEAUTIFUL 


EVER-BLOOMING RO S E S + 


eet POT PLANTS, sent safely by mail, post-paid. 
k Five Splendid Varieties $1.00; 12 do. $2.00. Elegant 
Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 


1015-25-eow West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


0 


i gary CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—$15 each, $28 
a pair. Chester. County MAMMOTH CORN, and 
Imported BELGIAN OATS. 
4% bushel $3; bushel $5. 

oi Seeds / ree for 2 stamps. 
1015-22 














Habit Lute A 


IM : 
No pu 
t 


licity. Small expense. 
reatise on Opium-eat.og. 
Address W. B. SQUIRE, M. b>. 


Send for manner of cure, and 
Vv % 
Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 





4 Ibs. by mail, $1; peck $2; 
Circulars and Sample Packages 
Address, 
N. P. BOYER, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


GREAT CURIOSITY. 


Magic Cigar Cases with Secret Drawers. 

Sent by mail with directions for 80 cents. Dealers in 
Cigars have their cards stamped on them. 

Agents wanted. Send for Samples. Also, splendid enamel 
Playing Cards with Cambric Box and two pair Counters. 
Whist, 70 cents; Euchre, 50 cents. Address, ©. J. 





WILLIAMS, Lock Box 388, Providence, R. 1. 


DIES aye 

















Sent safely 2,000 miles. 


15 Verbenas, 15 kinus, - - $100 
12 Basket-plants, 12 kinds, - 1 00 
12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 100 
8 Roses, 8 kinds, - . - 100 
WN SIC 8 Geraniums,8kinds, - - 100 


All named sorts, our choice. 

100 other things eheap. 

A premium offered to clubs. 

A 60-page Catalogue free, 

21st year, 400 acres, 11 greenhouses, 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO. 

Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Ano 


Postacé 


FREE 
$350 


Address, 
1015-27 









A MONTIT.—Agents wanted. ga Ten best 
sell'ng articles in the world, Sample free. 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 





The Traveler's Guide. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street, 
opposite Madison Square, New York. Broadway c: osse3 
Filth Avenue directly in front of the Hotel, making the 
locality the most pleasant and convenient in the city. 
The Hotel in warm weather is the coolest in New York, 
It 1s near all the principal theatres. Horse railroads and 
omnibus lines communicate with every part of the city. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
New York, embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue 
overlooking Madison Square trom Twenty-sixth to Twenty- 
seventh Strect. ‘The house is kept upon the European 
Plan JAS. L. MITCHELL and FRANCIS KINZLER, 
Proprictors. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ero. 
CLIFF ST., between Jobn and Fulton, NEW YORK. 
982-1033 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


c.ca The True Cape Cod Cran- 
“a berry, best sold for Upland, Low- 
« land or Garden, by mail prepaid, 
$1 per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
Priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, etc., and FRESH 
LOWER and GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fru't, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE [0 THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, Ply- 
mouth, Mass, Established 1842, 1014-16 


Bryan’s Tasteless Vermifuge 


Clears the System of Worms—Removes the cause—No 
Taste, no Smell. Price, 25 cents. 499 Greenwich Street. 
1013-25 





BLOCK - TIN 














IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
American style, 8 0z., at $18 ; 6 0z., 
$15; 5 oz, $13; 4 0z, $12 Vest 
B Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match. 
y Sent C..O. DPD, by express. Send 
? stamp for illustrated circular. 

=> 8@- No AGrents. Address, CoL- 
Lins Metat Watcn Factory, 335 
Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3696. [eow 








PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Man’f’g Co. 


MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR DESIGNS. 








5 .s 

Allen’s Planet Jr, Silver Medal 
Hanp Dritts and Wuest Hoss. Turee uew 
styles. They ‘‘ sow like acharm,” and hoe better, 
easter, and six times faster than the 
hand hoe. S.L. ALLEN & CO., Mfrs. 
119S.4th St., Phila., Pa. Circulars free. 
A Live Acgnt Wanrep inevery town. 








1012-24 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes every 17 days. 









BPP Gio c acc ccesccccsssasccvssces SIO 
D PUG Hisivesesesseaccssecaceccse GR 
ee coccecee 25,000 
cit Se 10,000 
2 Prizes each of $5,000.. 10,000 
10 Prizes each of 1,000.........cccccce 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting to......... $245,000 


Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bilis, Doubloons and 
Government Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St, N. ¥. 








PRINTING OFFICE COMPLETE, perfect Card 
Press, Type, Ink, Roller and Furniture. Send 
to Curtis & Mitchell, 21 Brattle Street, Boston, 





Amateur Press Depot. 1004-16 
NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES 
The Best Yet Invented 


For Amateur or Business Purposes, and 
unsurpassed for general Job Printing. 
Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 
B: EveryDescriptionof Printing Material 
49 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON. 

AGrENnts—E. F, MacKusick, 6 Murray 
St., N.Y. ; Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
: 3 Market St., Phila; S, P. Rounds, 175 
Monroe St., Chicago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. tf 


Boston Market Vegetable Seeds. 
PRIZE FLOWER SEEDS. 





an 





12 Choice Varieties Asters ........ $ebteeens S6d000- $1 00 
6 PUN 554.345 664066 seseescsccscccecce 1 96 
6 ‘** Pouble Zinnias..... soeecccses S6bS 6es00 1 00 


Beet—Early Egyptian, per 0z., 30c.; per Ib., $2.50, 
CanpaGE—Fottler’s Brunswick, per oz., 50c.; per lb., $6. 
CAULIFLOWER—Italian Early Giant, per pkt., 20c. > per oz. 
$1.25. The best for a northern climate. : 
CeLERY—Boston Market, per oz., 40c.; per Ib., $5. 
Cucumper—Taiiby’s Hybrid, per pkt., l5c.; per oz., $1. 
Oxion—Danver’s Yellow, per oz., 40c.; per lb., $5. ; 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
W. H. SPOONER, BOSTON. 


1013-19e0w 
THE WEEKLY SU A large, eight page, in- 
t s dependent, honest and 
fearless vewspaper, of 56 broal columns We aim to 
make the Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in 
the World, Try it. $1.20 per year, postage paid. 
007-16 Address, Tau Sun, New York City, 








Maren 13, 1875.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED .- NEWSPAPER. 





15 








Ocean Steamships, 


~~ — 





WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUEE NST¢ JWN AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 






TED STATES MAIL. 

NEW AND FULL PPOWE RED STEAMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Live rpool 
on THURS SDAY 8, calling = Cork Harbor each way. 
CELTIC ~ -- ATURDAY, Mch. 6, at 3 P. M. 
RE PU fe IG ---- SATU RDAY, Mch. 13, it 9 M. 
BA - - - = - SATURDAY, Mch. M. 


at 

BALATIC --- SATU 2DAY, April 3, SPL 

From White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

Passenger accommodations (for all classes) unrivaled, 
combining 

Saloon, State-rooms, Smoking-room and Bath-rooms in 
MIDSHIP section, where least motion is felt. Surgeons 
and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

tates—Saloon, $80, gold; return tickets, $140, gold; 
steerage at low rates. For sailings after February the 
Saloon rates will be $80 and $100, gold. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. 

1013-64 R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent steamers of this line, comprising the 
ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY, and CITY OF 
PANAMA, leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, 
New Y ork, every alternate SATURDAY, connecting at 
Panama with the Company’s Steamers {or San Francisco, 
and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, etc. 

The Company’s spleiidid Steamers leave San Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and shanghai, every fortnight, 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

(including meals, berth and all necessaries for the trip): 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100, currency, 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, ¢ 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York. 

RUFUS’ HATCH, 


H. J. BULLAY, 
Managing Director. 


Superintendent, 





KE- RECT TIME—“ CATALOGUE FREE.” 
» S. WILLIAMS, Cheshire, Conn. 
og, Whslesate Dealer in Watches.” 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$480,000 IN PRIZES EVERY 1|5 DAYS. 
it: eee erTerTrTerT rrr | | 





One prize of.......... eoccece ecccecccee 50,000 
One prize OF. .....ccccccesece ceccccceee 29,000 
Two prizes of $10,000 each............. 20,600 
One Prize Of... 2. seeeeseeeeees cocccccce 0,000 
Ten prizes of $1,000 each. ecee 10,000 


One hundred & eleven prizes of $500 each 55,500 
Seven hundred & fifteen prizes, $300 each 214,500 
Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled 
and Prizes cashed 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO,, BANKERS, 
gr: 10 Wall Street (rear basement), N. Y. 
tf Post Office Box 4685. 





OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February Ist to 
July 4th, 18.5. Great reductions; send for refer- 
ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 101-62 





{ A DAY. Employment for all. Patented Novel- 
ties. Geko. Betts, 543 Broadway, N. Y. 1013-25 





Favorite in all Households, 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


ISSUED EVERY MONDAY. 


DEVOTED TO 


Serial Novels, Short Stories, 
Travels, Adventures, 
Natural History, Manners and Oustoms, 
Biographies of Seif-Made Men, 
Anecdotes, Art, Science, 
Literature, Novelties, Essays, 
Departments to Interest all Ages, 


It is the only paper of its kind with a field pecu- 
liarly its own, and has commanded the very best 
talent in Europe and America for its Literary and 
Artistic Departments. 


SERIAL NOVELS 
BY 
J. W. De Forest, 
F. W. Robertson, 
Miss L. M. Alcott, 
Annie Thomas, 
Florence Marryat, 


Pierce Egan, 

Etta W. Pierce, 
Jules Verne, 

J. F. Smith, 

Mrs. Denison, etc. 


Short Stories by every writer known to fame. 

Engravings of superior excellence, in themselves 
a charm and a lesson. 

We are now publishing De Forest’s remarkably 
clever novel, ‘‘ PLayinG THE Miscuier,” and 
Florence Marryat’s ‘ Fignting THE AIR.” 

Terms, 10 cents a Number, at the News Depots, 
where it can be found every Monday. Subscrip- 
tion, $4 a year, the postage paid by the publisher, 
80 that the subscriber receives it free of all ex- 
pense. Sent to any address for three months 
for $1. No one taking it for this term will think of 
giving it up. 

Price 10 Cents; Yearly Subscription, $4.00, 
Free of Postage. 


Address subscriptions, in all cases, to 


Crank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 


DEGRAAF 





& TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds 
Ete., Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale prices. 1014-26 





A Fortune for $1! 


One Gift is Guaranteed to one of every eleven 
consecutive numbers. 


$50,000 FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
‘‘Now IS YOUR TIME.’’ 


Dame Fortune helps those who help themselves, 


500,000 Tickets at $1.00 each. Numbered from 1 to 
600,000, inclusive. The low Price brings 
it within the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of public improvements in the City of 
Denison, Texas. 


THE TEXAS GIFT CONCERT 
ASSOCIATION. 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 81st, 1875, 


4nd will distribute to the Ticket-Holders 
250,000 IN GIFTS. 
Depository, First National Bank, Denison. 


Distribution to Commence Immediately after the Con- 
cert. Managers of the Distribution chosen 
by the Ticket-Holders and 
Prominent Citizens. 


LIST OF GIFTS: 





1G rand Cash Git. - $50,000 

1 scsesce | SEBDOO 

1 “« 6“ 6 nrccccee 20,000 

1 ee “s 6 ncecosce 30,000 

1 “ sd 4H sseseees 5,000 

1 “ “ “ 2.500 

| ” ad ee: aiaceeae 1,500 

10 sad “ ** $500 each 5,000 

20 bid = “300. * 5,000 

30 “ “ “ 150 “ 4 500 

50 “ “ “ 100 “ 6,000 
100 “ “ “ 50 “ 5,000 
100 “ “ “ 25 “ 2.500 
200 “ “ “ 20 * 4,000 
500 “ « =o = 5,000 
1,000 « “ - 5,000 
i, — “ “ “ wus 3,750 
46,2 “ * “ .s 46,250 
49,767 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to. $200,000 
22 Prizes in Real Estate am’ting to. 50,000 
49,789 Gifts amounting to..... eeeesees $250,000 


Please address us for circulars, giving reference and full 
particulars, 


A statement of the distribution will be published and for- 
warded to ticket-holders, and all gifts will be promptly 
paid after the distribution, 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 


to work for the interests of this Association. Liberal 
Commissions Allowed. 


How to Remit to us: 


MONEY SHOULD BE SENT BY EXPRESS OR BY 
DRAFT, POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER OR REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. 


Address all communications to’ 


ALPHEUS R. COLLINS, Secretary, 


1009 20 DENISON, TEXAS. 





95 A Montno—Agents wanted everywhere. Busi- 
ness honorable and first-class. Particulars sent 
free. Address, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 1015-27 


MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full 
particulars free. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 967-1018 


10 2 2 per dav. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Muss. 
1010-22 


60:90 a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
staple as flour. Samples free. 5 M. Liv- 
InGToN & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 005-40 


79 MORE YOUNG MEN TO 
learn Telegraphy. Good situa- 
tions guaranteed. 














Address, with stamp, 
1013-24 SUPERINTENDENT U. T. Co, Oberlin, 0. 


Prize Picture sent free! An 

The TOLL-GATE! | ingenious gem. 50 objects to 

find! —— with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
974-102 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Exurs's Patent NEEDLE THREADER, THREAD CUTTER, 
AND SEAM Ripper for the Sewing Machine, is simple, 
practical, and valuable. By mail, 25c. and 3c. stamp, 
or with half a doz. best Standard Needles, 50c. and stamp. 
Agents wanted. 

H. A. ELLIS, Box 342, Springfield, Mass. 


1013-25 
CHEAP MUSIC. we Will send Two 
pieces of first-class 
Music worth 60 cts. Phila. and N. York Publishing Co., 
189 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1013-16 











FOR TEN CENTS 





0 Yearly to Agents. 85 new articles and the 

best Family Paper in America, with two $5 

Chremos. Family Journal, 300 B’way, N.Y. Sample free. 
1013-25 





EAFNESS AND CATARRH. A lady who 

had suflered fur years from Deafness and Catarrh, 

was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sy inpathy 

and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe free of 

charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address, Mrs. 
M. Chara Leaeett, Jersey City, N, J. 1012- 








Dr. Glover’s Rupture Trusses 


Surpass all others for perfection and affording Ease and 


Comfort. Headquarters for Silk Elastic Stockings, Belts, 
Supperters, Bundages, Knee-caps, Anklets, Patent Elastic 
Shoulder Braces and Suspensory Bandages. Dr. GLOVER’Ss 
Truss and Bandage Institute, established over 40 years. 
10 J Ann Strect. 1013-17 





A FORTUNE FOR $1. 


Wyoming Monthly 


LOTTERY. 


Legalized by Authority of an act of the Legislature. 
Tickets $I each. or 6 for $5. 
One chance in every nine. 

Draws on the last week-day of each and every month, 
Fifth Extraordinary Drawing, 

1 Cash Prize of ‘$100,000 
1 Cash Prize of 50,000 


I Cash Prize of 25,000 
1 Cash Prize of 20,000 
1 Cash Prize of 15,000 
1 Cash Prize of 12,000 


In all, 51,023 Cash Prizes amounting to $350,00 
The first Extraordinary Drawing was presided over by Col. 
Patrick, Pres't of Board of Trade. The second by Governor 
James. The third by a Committee of Ticket Holders. The 
fourth by Judge Haskell, Pres't of the Senate. 
Agents wanted. Liberal pay. For full particulars send for 
Circulars. Address the Manager, 
J. M. PATTEE, Laramie City, Wyoming. 
N. B. —Laramie City ison the Union Pacific Railroad, bee 
_ wee Chicago « and Ml Ogden. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE, P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


989-1040 
We send valuable package of 


for a goods by mail free. Address, with ten- 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
994.1019 








At home, male or female; $35 per 
week, day orevening. No Capital, 





| A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novelties, 
GEORGE L. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 
996-1047 





WANTED,—General and Canvassing Agents for the 
L. G. Suspender. Every skirt secured without a stitch. 
Nearly every lady buys it. Institutions of health and 
education invariably buy generally from 59 to 100 
pairs. One bought over 300. Samples by mail, 50 cts. 
B. J. GREELY, 68714 Washington St., Boston. 1009-21 


ee for the best selling Prize 
Packages in the World. It con- 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, 
packages of Per‘umery, and a piece of Jewelry. Sample 


package, with elegant } rize, post-paid, 25 cents. Circular 
free. BRIDE & CO.,, 769 Broadway, N. Y 1009-21 


JOHNSON’S PAT. BORAX SOAP. 


First PRemMiuM awarded by ‘‘ American Institute” for 
Purity and Merit. Address, Borax Soar Works, 55 At- 
lantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Tos. Git, Proprietor. 
¥. B. Above Soap is used and recommended by the lead- 
ing Physivians of the U. S. for the Bath. Its use will 
save your clothing from destruction, now absolutely rot- 
ted by use of sal-soda and putrid tenement-house grease 
disease transmitting soaps now on the market. 1013-15 
TYPE. Type put up expressly for Amateur Printers 

by the New England Type Foundry, 105 
W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for speci- 
men book. 1011-23 


No Money Required until 
Goods are Sold. 


Full Particulars and Sample FREE on receipt of ten- 
cent return stamp. Address, 
DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 
697 Broadway, N. Y. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branco OFFIcEs: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

tf Goods Called for and Delivered. 


Conundrum 
Tournament! 


The “ BUDGET OF FUN” 
PRIZE CONUNDRUMS ! 


With a view to call into active existence the undoubted 
perception and wit of the American people, the 


“BUDGET OF FUN” 


Proposes to open a 


CONUNDRUM TOURNAMENT. 


In each issue will be published a Question, of a socia 
or like nature, such as, for instance, What is the proper 
time to dine? The best answer will take a prize of $5; 
the second best, one of $2.50; third best, one copy of 
LuvGer for one year, the prizes payable at the office, No. 
537 Pearl St., as soon as the awards are announced. The 
answers will be judged simply and entirely by their merits; 
and the first ten of them, with the names of the authors, 
will be published in the Bupaxr. 














1013-20 











FREE POSTAGE. 
1875. 


‘|NOW IS THE TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 


PRANK LESLIE'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


The leading pictorial paper of America, in which are 
illustrated all the prominent events and incidents of the 
day. 10 cents a copy, or $4 a year, 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The best story-paper for the fireside and the family 
circle that has ever been published in America. The tact 
that its initial Number at once took a strong hold on the 
public, and that {rom 1865 to the present time it has 
never failed to gain every week in circulation and in- 
fluence, is the surest guarantee of its thorough excellence, 
Price, 10 cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S JOURNAL. 


The leading fashion weekly of the country, in which 
are set forth all the latest American fashions, which are 
designed by our first-class New York artists in dress, as 
well as the latest creations of the best larisian fashion 
leaders. Our readers are always certain of seeing in our 
pictures, and of reading in the descriptions thereof, the 
very latest and newest of all the newer styles from the 
acknowledged fashion fountains uf the world. Price 10 
cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS OF AMERICA. 


This is a monthly magazine to which Bracebridge 
Hemyng, Esq., the well-known author of the “Jack 
Harkaway”’ series of stories, is a regular contributor. 
Mr. Hemyng is expressly and exclusively engaged by 
Mr. Leslie, and every new production of his appears first 
in one of the Leslie publications. Those of Mr. He- 
myng’s stories which are printed in the Bcys or 
AMERICA are exclusively published in that publication. 
This magazine is also otherwise filled with the best 
works of other authors, and has other features which 
give ita first place among the leading publications of 
the land. Price, 15 cents a Number, or $1.50 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY 


Affords to the youth of America a series of original and 
interesting Stories, and an amount of general intelligence 
fitted to the tastes of the boys and girls for whom it is 
specially designed, which cannot be matched by any 
similar publication in the land. Price, 5 cents a Num- 
ber; $2.50 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


In addition to its full display of carefully designed 
and beautifully colored engravings, representing the 
latest American and European fashions, and accompanied 
by minute and accurate descriptions, each Number of 
Frank Lesuig’s Lapy’s MaGazinE is an album of choice 
art-pictures and cuts, iliustrative of scenery, incidents, 
customs and manners; while its letter-press consists of 
serial stories of thrilling interest, brilliant sketches, 
useful household receipts and an agreeable miscellany of 
original and translated articles. $3.50 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS. 


This is a repository of pleasant stories and popular in 
formation, and contains more than was ever previously 


given for the money. Single Numbers, 15 cents ; $1.50 
a year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S YOUNG AMERICAN. 


The largest paper devoted to the American youth ever 
published. Six serials weekly! Hosts of Short Stories, 
Humorous Letters! ‘Our Market,” “Club Matters,” 
Puzzles, Prizes, etc.; Amateur Contributions! Doesticks’ 
Sayings! Miscellaneous Items. Price, 6 cents; $3 per 
year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


A perfect compendium of the latest specimens of 
American Fun and Humor, together with all the funny 
gleanings of the foreign papers. The best funny Monthly, 

of its peculiar style, now published. Price, 15 cents a 
Number, or $1.50.a yoar. 











Subscriptions should be sent by Post-office Order, or 
Draft on New York, and addressed 


Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 
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Co’s 





PERFECT FREEDOM 
Premature Decay, 
SOOUORTEM OXT]-[Teeg 
HL331L ONV 


The most delicious and efficacious dentifrice 
known. 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
Fragrance in the mouth, 

Indorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 


Europe and used by all the Courts thereof. 
° Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 


| rAY'S CORSE ELE 
rh TES CHINA OF THE BEST CEMENTS 


OKEN GLASS 
& IS ONE 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION FOR 
JEWELER’S PURPOSES. 








BULBS AND PLANTS 








Address, 
C.L.Allen Co.,Queens, N.Y. © 
FLOWERS. 
100 Fine Mixed Gladiolus...... Soea coccecesecece $2 50 
100 Fine Mixed Extra Gladiolus................. 3 50 
100 Dahlias in 50 SOrts..........eeseceeeenccecees 12 00 
60 Dablias in 50 sorts... 2.0.25 .cceesccccccee 6 50 
100 Assorted Bedding Plants, all large and strong, 
Including Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ver- 
benas, and every desirable Plant for a first- 
Class Flower Garden ......ssccessessevcece 0 00 
) 0 Ee ee 6 00 
All carefully packed and sent by Express upon 
receipt of price 
12 Mixed Gladiolus by mail for..............0.. 0 60 
RR oR 1 00 
5 Assorted Lilies Me. Yo one bg Choe ee 08604 10 
15 Extra Fine Roses.in 15 sorts ‘........0.00:000e 2 00 
, & vd im 6 BOTtS **.... ccccccccccces 1 00 
20 Verbenas, choice assortment ‘'...............-- 1 00 
10 Assorted Bedding Plants ‘.......ee.ee.eeee 1 00 
» 3% Basket Plants ccchenbedatoeces 1 00 
aie Ornamental-leaved Plants for........ 1 00 
Address, Cc. L, ALLEN co., 
1014-Zlo Queens, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. A. J. Bick- 


BUILDERS 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 


NELL & Co,, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 
1095-17-0 





100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes, 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0; Box 6594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 





Agents !—Cuanc-Cuane sells at sight. Necessary as 
soap. Goods free, Chang Chang Mfg. Co., Boston, _—_ 
t 





Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


The Most Popular, Attractive and 
Thoroughly Boys’ Paper 
in the Country, 


This paper, which has won golden opinions every- 
where, takes boys as they are—real boys, not 
ddeal—and, while amusing them, stimulates them to 
all that is manly, true and noble. It encourages 
them by its portraits and biographies of 


Distinguished Scholars of our Schools, 


instructs them with sketches drawn from Travels, 
Natural History, Biography, the Annals of our own 
and other Countries. 


WILL WILDING, 


By the author of “ Jack Harkaway,’’ began in 432. 


THE PET OF THE SCHOOL, 


A story full of fun, and 


THE MID OF THE FLORA BELL 


Began in No. 438. 





Sketches by Commopore Aun-Loox of New Bed- 
ford, Con CrinGLe, CoLoneL Curis. Forrest, and 
other favorites, constantly appear. All new 


Games, Sports, 
everything that can interest Boys, find a place in 
_its columns. We have given full papers on 


Goins, Parlor Magic, Short-Hand, etc., 
and are flow publishing a fine series of papers on 


Postage Stamps. 
Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


appears every Tuesday. Price, 5 Cents. Sent by 
mail for a year, postage free, for $2.50. 

The large Chromo, “OUT OF THE FRYING- 
PAN INTO THE FIRE,” a splendid picture, given 
as & premium to yearly subscribers. 


| 
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My 


Me 


Uncte Sam—“Nary red, old bummer ! 
have spent every cent I’ve given you. 
that'll take keer of ’em.” 





MORE TAXATION. 
U.S. G.-—“Give a poor old soger a few more taxes, if you please !” 
I’ve been very liberal, but you and your cronies 





Now, I’m savin’ up my stamps for a feller 





THE 


WENCK 
PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


WA 


NY 
= 
AA 


Gilsey House Bougnet. 





MADE, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Sole Agents for the U.S. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 


Single Number Scheme. 
(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 





$300,000 * ietour ames 
FIRST PRIZE, $50,000. 


THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVING- 
TON KENTUCEY, Saturday, March 27, 1875, 





No discount on Prizes—Every Prize paid in full, 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & Co., Managers. 





SCEEM=E. 

2 Petes OF GEGEe WO ocesccccccocvcvecs $50,000 
eo te Pe rerePerer ee 20,000 

1 Prize of 10,000 is .. 10,000 

2 Prizes of 5,000 are . 10,000 
1Prizeof 4,000is.. 4,000 

50 Prizesof 500are. 25,000 
50 Prizesof 250are. 12,500 
1,000 Prizesof 100are . 100,000 
5,000 Prizes of 10 are .. 50,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,625 Approximating to 20,000 are 6,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000 are 4,000 


6,118 Prizes, amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5. Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
full withcut deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, but take place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. Send for circular. 
Address all orders to 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., COVINGTON, KY. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 


For the Benefit of the University of Paducak. 


HOME GROWN 
SEEDS. 


W. S. ALLEN, 


QUEENS, N, Y., 


Will Mail Free to all Applicants his 
Descriptive Catalogue. of 


SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


NEW SCHEME. 
DRAWINGS EVERY SEVENTEEN DAYS. 


842 Prizes, amounting to 











Oo. Ol err 

ce of rT ae sae 

DOIN TS 6h cathipheces 6465560360560 

2 Prizes of $10,000 each ............. 20,000 

BD WMO OF cds aks cocccerdcescccceses 5,000 
10 Prizes of $1,00) each .............. 10,000 
DRE BES OF ee COUR ccc cccccciccses 55,500 
715 Prizes of $300 each ..........00.04. 214,500 


Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
General Agent, 30 Liberty St., N. Y. ° 





FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Bap Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
1609-210 





WENTY-ONE MOST DESIRABLE Pri- 
vate residences, belonging to the North American 
Life Insurance Company, rent per annum from $500 to 
$6,000, to lease for a term of years. 
tfo K. F. PAGE, No. 33 Park Row, Manager. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song—Strauss; A Happy Circle Galop 
—Strauss; Le Fille de Madame Angot Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, Waltzes— 
J. Strauss; Regatta Veneziana—F. Liszt; La Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie Dear 





Why throw away money on high-priced music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt o 
One Dollar. Sold by ‘all Booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 





logue. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher 
1011-23 355 Third Avenue, New York. 





FURS! 


449 oO 


FURS!! 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
rE. BOOSS & BRO., 


Le. IOTT AS, thr 
Have opened a retail department, and will offer for the next sixty days a full and well-selected assortment 
of Furs at exceedingly low prices. 


SEALSKIN FURS A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS GF THE PATENT “ LE GANT ” MUFF. 


FURS!!! 
hh. to 26 Mercer St., 


1018-160 





ro 


NSTANTINES 
FOR TOV BATH ss NURSER 











Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street. N.Y. 





GEO, A. PRINCE & 00. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States, 


94,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
Send for Price Lists. 
Address, 
1014-26-0 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHnhL PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
LANTERNS and Stereopticons of all 


~ : 
MA e7te sizes and prices; Views illustrating 


every subject for Parlor Entertainments and Public Exhi- 
bitions. Pays well on a small investment. Catalogues free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SEEDS for 
1875. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York, 


Will mail to applicants, free of charge, their New 

Catalogues of 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

FIELD SEEDS, 

TREE SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
SPRING BULBS, 

Etce., Etec., Etc: 








tfo 





N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE; or, 77 
Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter-Writing, 
15c.; Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c.; Com. 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, l5c.; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 16c,; Courtship and 
Marriage, 15c.; Magic Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c.; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cuts, 15c. ; How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 
and address, J. C. Jenison, Box 5374, P. O., New York. 
-1032 





Frank Leslie’s 


“Ladys Journal,” 


THE MOST POPULAR 
FASHION AND STORY PAPER 


PUBLISHED. 


s 


Full of very interesting articles, etc., for ladyea 


CHATTY, LIVELY AND SPARKLING, 
IT HAS NO EQUAL 


Every lady living in the city, the country, or at the sea- 
side, can have the 


“Lady’s Journal” 


Forwarded promptly, postage free, by remitting the sub- 
; scription, viz. : 


$4 a Year. 


Address, plairly, 


Frank Leslie, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





Nona, the Girl Crusoe; 


The Mystery of the Burning Island, 


A story of unparalleled novelty and wonderful interest, 
is now appearing in that popular story-paper, 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN, 


Published every Saturday. 


It will recount, in vivid and truly artistic style,.the 
marvelous yet truthful adventures of a young American 
girl, who escapes from her home, struggles with the dan- 
gers of life in distant lands, and, in the disguise of a-boy, 
seeks refuge on a strange island. Her true sex is eyent- 
ually discovered. This story, wonderful though it:be in 
its conception and execution, is founded on fact. It is 
written expressly for 


The Young American 


By the celebrated English author, 
HENRY C. EMMET, 


Who has recently arrived in America and been secured 
for the enterprise. 


It will be one of the most thrilling sensations ever 
offered to the American reading public. Mr. Emmet isin 
possession of all the facts relating to the girl’s life and 
career, and will recount them in truly masterly style tc 
the readers of ‘THE YOUNG AMERICAN,” 

The story will be enlivened by the humorous adventurer 
and comical mishaps of Professor Ehrenbreitstein Grube, 
Traveling Corr dent of the Jersey Beren Communi 
paw Society of Naturalists. 

This story commences in No, 42, published Februar} 


6th, 1875. 
Frank Leslie, 











687 Pear. St., New Yors 
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